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GOOD Dog Food must 
meet NUTRITION 
Standards 


Probably the one thing 
about GAINES’ Dog Food 
meaning most to the veteri- 
nary professionis thatit was 
developed scientifically. 


In fact, every improvement 
we have ever made has 
been at the suggestion of a veterinarian. 


Add up the features which you know 
make good dogs, consider all the influ- 
ences of proper feeding, then set out to 
formulate a food that would answer the 
requirements. 


Clearly enough, it's a problem for a 
nutrition specialist. So with this expert 
guidance it's been our special purpose: 


. . . to achieve perfect balance in dog 
food elements. 
Send a Post Card 


F R E for Professional 


Samples. Also note this: to ONE in each 
community, we'd like to send details of 
our Veterinary-Dealer proposition. 








. to select the ingredients that best pro- 
vide essential vitamins A, B, D, G and E, 
in just the right quantity. 

. to supply starch-conversion aids that 
give dogs energizing sugar elements. 

. to add glandular matter-—the nature- 
prescribed, but now rare part of every 
dog's diet. 

. . to make sure that food values are in 
the feeding dish—that they cannot escape 
from the original mix. 

Then we biologically tested and proved 
our product through four successive gen- 
erations of dogs. 

Don't you think that it would pay to in- 
vestigate such a dog food? 


pill for 
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Spirochaetes occur in five diseased con- 
ditions common in farm animals—schirrus 
cord, bull nose and black scour in swine, 
thrush in horses and foot-rot in sheep. 
Arsenic, administered internally, has a de- 
structive influence on spirochaetes. 
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All anti-sera should be administered in 
large quantities ; particularly is this true of 
tetanus antitoxin. It is far better to give 
two massive doses 12 to 24 hours apart, 
than to give smaller doses and repeat them 
oftener. Further, the annoyance of re- 
peated does of antitoxin should be spared 
the animal suffering from tetanus. 
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Truly no one will deny that the practi- 
tioner is the foundation upon which the 
veterinary profession rests. Any circum- 
stance or combination of circumstances that 
interferes with the practitioner’s independ- 
ence of operation within that field must 
weaken the entire structure. 

, oe Oy 

To be properly grounded, the veterinary 
practitioner should be familiar with the 
history of his profession and with the 
origin and development of the live stock 
industry that it serves. A study of these 
will strengthen his confidence in himself. 
It will convince him that veterinary service 
is indispensable and without it present 
Civilizations would crash. 


Human medicine and veterinary medi- 
cine go hand in hand. There are dozens of 
problems in human medicine that cannot 
possibly be solved without the aid of veteri- 
narians and veterinary science. Physicians 
and public health officials realize this more 


today than ever before.—D. J. Davis, Dean, 

College of Medicine, University of Illinois. 
A 7 id 5 

The appearance of Rocky 

spotted fever in Illinois this summer em- 

phasizes the growing importance of modern 

transportation in the spread of communica- 


Mountain 


ble diseases. Faster trains, better high- 
ways, high powered motor vehicles and 
airplanes make it easier and easier for in- 
fected people, animals and insects to be 
transported great distances. — /Ilinois 
Health Messenger. 
=e & FF 

Beware the doctor who advertises! Be- 
ware the doctor who passes out handbills! 
Beware the doctor who has a big advertis- 
ing signboard or a big electric sign in front 
of his office! Beware the man who guar- 
antees a cure or who promises that he can 
cure any serious disease in one or two 
treatments! Beware the man who has no 
fixed residence and who moves from one 
city to another! Beware especially the one 
who claims special knowledge that no other 
physician possesses! All are likely to be 
quacks and are not to be trusted.—H ygeza. 
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The veterinary practitioner has always 
been the contact man for our profession ; 
he must deal not only with the diseases and 
parasitisms of live stock in a practical and 
scientific manner, but with the general 
public as well. Be it remembered that the 
general public is a mass group of varied 
interests, impulses and prejudices and still 
bound to the lingering superstitions of an 
age that enshrouded medicine in mystery 
and magic as it marched down the musty 
centuries, even to modern times. 
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The veterinary practitioner must culti- 
vate his field, mindful that every veterinary 
service that is slighted or neglected by those 
of the profession, will be avidly seized upon 
and exploited by an increasing band of 
pirates and fakers who, in the guise of pro- 
tectors, prey upon agriculture. The veter- 
inarian must meet in a business and pro- 
fessional manner every demand for legiti- 
mate service that comes within his field of 
usefulness.—N. F. Williams. 
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Our State Department of Agriculture 
has already shown its willingness to coop- 
erate by sponsoring, introducing, encourag- 
ing and now enforcing the Iowa state 
cream grading law. Federal and state in- 
spectors are actively at work enforcing the 
provisions of this statute, inspecting cream- 
eries and condemning cream unfit for 
human consumption. Where there are sev- 
eral condemnations, it seems that very defi- 
nite improvements show up almost imme- 
diately—Ray Murray, Secretary. 
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The basic training given the veterinarian 
has placed him in the position that he may 
with slight additional specialized training, 
become the one best equipped to handle 
the milk control work. When the veteri- 
narian has had such specialized training, he 
is the best equipped person to conduct or 
supervise the complete control over food 
products of animal origin. This fact is 
recognized by the Army and should be so 
recognized by our civil governments as well. 
D. F. Coyner, Pres. California Ass'n of 
Dairy and Milk Inspectors. 
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It requires 129 employes in the secre- 
tary’s office of the American Kennel Club 
to handle the work, principally that of 
keeping the records of pure-bred dogs in the 
United States and of licensed dog shows. 
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There were 298 dog shows (licensed by 
the A. K. C.) in the United States in 1935. 
It is predicted that the number for 1936 
will reach 325. In 1880, there were but 
five shows; in 1890, 14; in 1900, 27; in 
1910, 89; in 1920, 117, and in 1930 there 
were 241. In 1876 there were but six 
breeds in the A. K. C. stud book; in 1890 
there were 40; in 1900, 61; in 1910, 63; in 
1920, 75; in 1930, 92. At present 117. 

Ss + = 
USUAL EFFECT OF A RABIES 
SCARE 

Approximately 10,000 dogs were killed 
at the Philadelphia dog pound during the 
recent three-month rabies quarantine. 
Nearly half of these dogs were brought to 
the pound by worried or frightened own- 
ers. Thus the presence of rabies is respon- 
sible for 4,000 to 5,000 fewer dog owners 
(probably twice this number, since many 
would dispose of their dogs without taking 
them to the pound) in a single city. A 
majority of them will own dogs again, only 
when rabies is eradicated or brought under 
some semblance of control by the dog 
industry. 

Rabies is more prevalent in Chicago at 
this time than at any time since 1928. 
So far there have been only three human 
deaths in the present outbreak and there is 
little public support of the strenuous efforts 
of the Health Department to control the 
situation. A rabies quarantine of Cook 
County is imminent at this writing—the 
stage is set for hysteria. 

The Health Department of Chicago as- 
serts that there are 50,000 stray dogs in 
the city. One hundred persons are bitten 
daily by dogs, of which an average of 10 
take the Pasteur treatment. About 650 dogs 
that have bitten persons are constantly 
under observation (15 days) at the dog 
pound. About 100 uncalled for dogs, a 
number insufficient to decrease materially, 
the number of strays, are destroyed daily. 
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SAUSAGE MAKING 


Before the dawn of history the Greeks 
served a sausage which resembled a frank- 
furter. In the “Odyssey,” Homer de- 
scribes it asa favorite food, and Aristopha- 
nes gave it dramatic recognition in some of 
his comedies. Modern sausage manufac- 
ture really dates from Roman practice. 
Even during the time of Augustus Caesar 
a large number of varieties were prepared 
—-both fresh and cured sausages. Sausage 
was always in evidence at Lupercalian 
feasts and other occasions of hilarity—so 
much so that the early church came to look 
upon sausage as a heathen and licentious 
instrument, A strong lobby of reformers 
finally put through a prohibition against 
sausage, but the Populus Romanus, as 
impatient of reformers as we today, ran 
sausage freely past the prohibition agents 
and finally mustered the necessary three- 
quarters votes to repeal the odious law. 
The development of modern sausage took 
place mainly in Italy and the Germanic 
countries. Scarcely a city of any importance 
exists in Italy today which does not have 
a type of sausage named after it—Milano, 
Bologna, Romano, Genoa, Salami, etc. In 
Germany, the cooler climate and the use of 
caves led to the development of fresh and 
cooked sausages, most of them _ being 
adapted to frying. These varieties included 
brat wurst, liver sausage, blood sausage, 
head cheese, and Berliner sausage (a ham 
sausage). In addition, the Germans made 
many varieties of summer sausage (that 
is, a sausage made in winter to be con- 
sumed during the summer). The Germans 
and Scandinavians were more partial to 
the milder spices than the Italians, but the 
rapid spread of the desire for sausage and 
its convenience for trade during the Mid- 
dle Ages, led to a further competition for 
trade with the spice countries. The moti- 
vating impulse in Columbus’ discovery of 
America was the short route to the spice 
countries of the Indies, while Magellan’s 
passage south of Cape Horn, and Hendrick 
Hudson’s search for the northwest passage 
alike were stimulated by the desire of a 
shorter trade route to the spicy Orient 
than the land route through Asia Minor 
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or the water route around Africa—E. N. 
Wenworth. 
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NECESSITY FOR MEAT IN 
THE DIET 


Leaders of the medical profession point 
out with increasing frequency the impor- 
tance of meat in the diet. Witness a recent 
article by Dr. Irving S. Cutter on the dan- 
gers of eating too much indigestible rough- 
age and not enough concentrated food, such 
as meat. “Man is not a grass eating ani- 
mal” and “the human digestive apparatus 
cannot dissolve an appreciable amount of 
cellulose, or vegetable fibre.” ‘Reasonable 
amounts of vegetables and fruits are need- 
ed but the diet also must include gen- 
erous quantities of meat.” Food faddists 
used to teach that meat was the cause of 
high blood pressure and kidney disorders. 
Dr. Cutter asserts that “the fact is that 
when properly prepared, meat is one of our 
best foods.” 
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HAZARDS OF LIVESTOCK 
GROWING LESSENED 

Chemical warfare against injurious bac- 
teria, viruses, and parasites has done much 
to reduce the hazards of the livestock in- 
dustry. Species of livestock parasites num- 
ber into the thousands and the combined 
battle strength of their forces runs, of 
course, into such large numbers as to stag- 
ger the imagination. Yet through diligent 
research, science has not only devised 
means of keeping such enemies down, but 
has succeeded in practically annihilating 
certain species. 

The aggressive campaign against the 
cattle tick in the South has reclaimed about 
91 percent of the area formerly infested 
with this injurious parasite. 

In the western range areas where the 
sheep-scab mite at one time held sway 
over a large domain, this enemy has been 
routed in crushing defeat. 

The aggressive drive to eradicate bovine 
tuberculosis has gone forward so success- 
fully that 40 entire states are now practi- 
cally free from the disease—J. R. Mohler. 





The education of a professional man 
makes only a beginning in the colleges. 
The major part of his training is attained 
after his sheep-skin has been obtained and 
the college doors have closed behind him. 
Education is a continuous process. No mat- 
ter how good an education one has had, he 
cannot lay claim to being an educated man 
a few years later unless, in the meantime, 
he has kept his educational process going. 
—W . A. Hagan. 
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Death or disease of the ovum or sperm 
cannot be recognized clinically unless the 
condition is associated with recognized 
clinical phenomena. However, an effort is 
being made to interpret the “semen pic- 
ture,” as well as macroscopic and micro- 
scopic changes that take place in the 
ovaries. In order to study semen, it be- 
comes necessary to start with spermato- 
genesis and follow the steps taken in the 
development of the sperm. This is a tedious 
but essential task ahead of those who ex- 
pect to make practical application of 
fundamental principles underlying repro- 
duction —H. E. Kingman. 
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PRIMITIVE BUTCHERING 


If the animal was fat, the Indians usu- 
ally removed the intestines, inverted them 
so as to remove the contents and also to 
put the intestinal fat on the inside, washed 
them at a convenient stream and cooked 
crisp as a real delicacy. What we recog- 
nize as “chitterlings” apparently had early 
recognition among all savage tribes. In fact, 
the desire for the intestines, heart, liver, 
sweetbreads and various other glands indi- 
cates a primitive and unconscious recog- 
nition of their nutritional value long before 
science had proved the existence or neces- 
sity of hormones and vitamins, Perhaps 
this knowledge was even pre-human, for 
the avidity with which the carnivora seek 
the “vitals” of their prey, suggests an 
almost instinctive urge for these important 
agents in animal health—Armour’s Live- 
stock Bureau. 
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Abortion [in cattle] is fearfully on the 
increase.—Geo. H. Dadd, V. S., 1869. 
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MEAT REFRIGERATION 

Freezing meat for preservation naturally 
developed in the Arctic regions or in coun- 
tries of the temperate zone during winter. 
Seventy-five to a hundred years ago, the 
practice was widespread over northern 
United States, and frozen beef quarters 
and pork carcasses are still kept in perfect 
condition for five months in a great part 
of Canada. When the refrigerator car was 
invented about 1876, it became possible to 
slaughter cattle and hogs near their place 
of production, and their meats could be 
carried over the country without deteriora- 
tion. The operation of the first successful 
refrigerator car was the turning point in 
the meat industry. It made possible a regu- 
lar flow of fresh meat every day from all 
producing countries to every consuming 
center on the globe. The people of the 
United States are as dependent upon re- 
frigerator cars for their food supply as 
the people of England are dependent upon 
ships. Curiously enough, a veterinarian 
was responsible for introducing commer- 
cial refrigeration of meat in America. Prof. 
John Gamgee came to this country in 1868 
to interest American packers in a system 
of meat refrigeration. Before he returned 
to England, United States Commissioner 
of Agriculture Capron, learning of Prof. 
Gamgee’s presence in the country, engaged 
him to make an investigation of Texas 
fever, contagious pleuropneumonia of cat- 
tle and the ill effect of smut in the feed of 
farm animals. Prof. Gamgee’s report on 
the lung plague with which he was familiar 
in Europe, is a classic. He was, however, 
unable to fathom the mystery of Texas 
fever. He visited Cornell University and 
while there recommended Prof. James Law 
for the head of the newly organized De- 
partment of Veterinary Medicine. Thus, 
indirectly, the invention of machinery in 
England for the refrigeration of meat, led 
to James Law’s coming to America. His 
services here conserved meat for refrigera- 
tion in incomputable amounts. 
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The good physician should practice with 
disinterestedness, not for money, but for 
the good of humanity. It is not possible to 
covet riches and at the same time to culti- 
vate worthily medicine, that art so noble; 
if a man devote himself ardently to one, he 
will neglect certainly the other.—Galen. 
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A rather serious attack upon this college 
(New York State Veterinary College) and 
the veterinary profession in general was 
made fairly recently by an influential busi- 
ness executive, who is also a farmer, large- 
ly, it appeared on investigation, because he 
had had an unfortunate experience with a 
practicing veterinarian—W. A. Hagan. 
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THE QUALITY OF VETERINARY 
SERVICE CONSTITUTES ARGU- 
MENTS FOR OR AGAINST IT 


There are some important interests in 
this state (New York) who apparently feel 
that veterinary medicine could be taught 
to livestock owners and that the state should 
not be spending so much money for the 
education of veterinarians who are then 
sent out to collect fees for their services. 


Inasmuch as we have always opposed this: 


idea and have insisted that private practi- 
tioners are necessary and that the service 
of the college to the state must necessarily 
be rendered largely through the practition- 
ers that we train, there is some basis for 
charging against this college any short- 
comings that appear in the practitioner sys- 
tem. As farmer education advances and 
these men become more exacting and criti- 
cal of the service that they receive, the 
more necessary is it going to be that prac- 
ticing veterinarians be real students, con- 
stantly striving to keep acquainted with all 
developments, if the college is to hold 
steadfastly to its present policy of render- 
ing its service through private practitioners. 
In other words, the practitioner who is up 
to date and is giving satisfactory service to 
his clients is the best possible argument 
for private service, and the one who is 
failing to hold to these ideals furnishes 
ammunition to those who would break it. 
—W. A. Hagan, in Cornell Veterinarian. 
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Man during the last century, seems to 
have conquered almost everything except 
the elements and disease. The hurricane, 
the earthquake and the flood take their toll 
at times, but greater than these are the rav- 
ges of disease. The greatest problem of the 
ages is the prevention and conquering of 
disease—Pharmacal Advance. 
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Every profession has its exploiters, its 
cowards and its traitors. Professions are 
finding means to purge themselves of such 
undesirables. It is the duty of every pro- 
fession as a matter of self preservation and 
in justice to the public to which it caters, 
to clean its ranks in no uncertain manner.— 
N. F. Williams. 
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The amino acids are chemical substances 
that assemble themselves in certain patterns 
to make up the molecule that we call pro- 
tein. To carry study beyond the proteins 
or albuminous bodies to the animo acids 
that make the more complex bodies is like 
carrying the study of molecules to atoms, 
to electrons, and to protons; or carrying 
the study of air to the oxygen, nitrogen, 
carbonic acid, vapor, and rarer gases that 
enter into the mixture. 
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It must be admitted that the veterinarian 
lags far behind the physician in willingness 
to study fundamental principles that relate 
to disease. For this reason, many of us 
have come to a “stand still” in handling 
problems that are confronted in everyday 
practice. Infertility is an outstanding ex- 
ample of this situation. Probably no other 
phase of veterinary practice demands so 
great an effort to master the factors that 
influence the problem. In dealing with the 
ovum and the sperm, one is handling micro- 
scopic structures. The influences exerted 
upon these two cells are so complex that 
we are making slow progress in our efforts 
to understand them. Sperms and ova may 
fail to develop due to some defect in the 
testicles or ovaries. Death of either the 
sperm or ovum results in infertility, just as 
surely as death of the fertilized ovum, em- 
bryo or fetus—H. E. Kingman. 
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Liability in Damages for 


Death of Animals 


NDER various circumstances veteri- 
narians who improperly administer 
to an animal, may be held liable in 

damages to the owner of the animal. 

It is well established law that where an 
owner sues a veterinary surgeon because 
of the latter’s alleged negligence, the bur- 
den is upon the owner of the animal to 
prove that negligence or improper treat- 
ment by the veterinarian caused the death. 

Failure of the owner to introduce testi- 
mony proving negligence or lack of care 
always results in the veterinarian being held 
not liable. Also, this same rule of the law 
is applicable to a manufacturer who is sued 
by the owner of animals which die after 
being administered medicine manufactured 
by him. 

For illustration, in a late case (195 N. 
W. 835) it was shown that a veterinarian 
purchased anti-hog cholera serum from a 
manufacturer and administered it to hogs 
in three different fields. All of the hogs in 
one field died, but none of the hogs in the 
other two fields were injured. The owner 
of the hogs filed suit against the manufac- 
turer to recover damages. 

During the trial the evidence of the vet- 
erinarian, who administered the serum, 
tended to show the possibility, if not the 
probability, of contamination of the serum, 
or the instrument, or the wound, during 
the process of vaccination. In order to 
prove the possible source of contamina- 
tion to the jury he poured the serum into 
a glass tumbler and demonstrated by in- 
serting the hypodermic needle. The veteri- 
narian testified that in his opinion the 
serum, as it came to him from the manu- 
facturer, was contaminated. Upon cross- 
examination, however, he admitted that his 
only reason for his opinion was that “I 
could not figure out any other way how it 
happened.” 

It is interesting to know that the higher 


By LEO T. PARKER, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Attorney at Law 


court held the owner not entitled to a 
verdict, saying: 

“The government inspector in charge of 
the manufacturing plant testified that he 
had used this serum on test pigs at the 
plant, and that there was no showing of 
malignant edema from the use of it. We 
think that the plaintiff (owner of the hogs) 
failed to sustain the burden that was upon 
him to prove the negligence of the defend- 
ant (serum producer) was the proximate 
cause of the injury.” 

Circumstantial Evidence Not Convincing 

Also, in another leading case, (162 N. 
W. 620), it was disclosed that the owner 
of animals which died, after medicine was 
administered, sued to recover damages. 

The owner introduced considerable cir- 
cumstantial evidence which tended to 
prove that the animals had died from re- 
sults of the administration, because they 
were healthy before and died soon after- 
ward. 

It is interesting to know that the high- 
er court refused to hold the owner of the 
animals entitled to a verdict, saying: 

“The burden was on the owner of the 
animals, of course, both to show negli- 
gence and to show that such negligence 
was the cause of the alleged losses. The 
plaintiff (owner) lays great stress upon 
the large percentage of loss in the herds 
of the plaintiff. The proof contended for 
by the plaintiff is wholly circumstantial. 
We think, therefore, that the circum- 
stances which we have here considered 
fall far short of sustaining a verdict either 
finding negligence of the defendant (vet- 
erinarian) or that the alleged negligence 
was the proximate cause of the losses 
complained of. Briefly stated the finding 
of negligence is not sustained by the 
evidence.” 

Therefore, in this leading case it is ap- 
parent that ordinarily circumstantial evi- 
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dence is not sufficiently convincing, under 
the above mentioned conditions, to entitle 
an owner of animals to recover damages 
from a veterinarian for death of or injury 
to animals. 


Ingredients Held Secret 

Another important rule of the law is that 
neither a veterinary surgeon nor a manu- 
facturer is compelled to divulge the in- 
gredients administered to animals which 
die. 

For illustration, in a late case, (199 S. 
W. 582), it was disclosed that a veterinar- 
ian administered a hog cholera serum to 
hogs which soon afterward died. The vet- 
erinarian purchased the serum from a man- 
ufacturer who recommended it as a pre- 
ventive of hog cholera and prescribed the 
dosage and manner of administering it. 
The recommendation and prescription for 
its use was a general one, being printed on 
the label of the bottle containing the rem- 
edy and in circulars sent out with each 
bottle. 

The owner of the hogs filed suit to re- 
cover damages. During the trial the veteri- 
narian testified that he had no connection 
whatever with the manufacturer of the se- 
rum; that he ordered it to use in vaccinat- 
ing hogs in practice; that he sent in a 
number of orders for this remedy during 
the year from time to time, and that all 
the directions he had for using the medi- 
cine were the general directions accom- 
panying each bottle. 

In this case the owner of the hogs de- 
manded that either the veterinarian or the 
manufacturer disclose the ingredients. 
Also, the owner of the hogs contended 
that he was entitled to a verdict for dam- 
ages because the hogs were healthy when 
the serum was administered, and soon aft- 
erward the hogs died. 

However, it is important to know that 
the higher court refused to hold the owner 
of the hogs entitled to a favorable verdict, 
saying : 

“It is pretty well established that in its 
incipient stage where the symptoms are dis- 
cernible, it is too late for most hogs to 
yield to the antidote or serum. That is true 
of the disease, whether resulting from the 
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usual contagion or caused by the injection 
of the virus. The mere fact that injury 
resulted from the use of this virus in the 
way it was intended to be used is not suf- 
ficient to prove negligence. There must be 
evidence from which the negligence count- 
ed on is fairly and reasonably inferable.” 


Also, the higher courts refused to com- 
pel either the veterinarian or the manu- 
facturer to divulge the contents or ingredi- 
ents of the remedy. 


Veterinary Surgeon Negligent 


Of course, a veterinary surgeon is liable 
in damages to the owner of animals where 
the testimony indicates negligence on his 
part. 

For example, in Erickson V. Weber, 237, 
N. W. 558, it was shown that the owner 
of sheep filed suit against a veterinarian 
to recover damages for the death of sheep, 
alleged to have been caused from the negli- 
gence of the veterinarian in compounding 
and administering a remedy for intestinal 
worms. 

During the trial testimony was intro- 
duced proving that the treatment was com- 
pleted during the forenoon. In the after- 
noon the owner inspected the sheep which 
had been treated and discovered that some 
of them were dead, and others were lying 
on the ground with a greenish foam issu- 
ing from their mouths. During the after- 
noon and the following night 42 of the 
sheep died and 19 more died within a few 
days. 

The owner of the sheep sued the veteri- 
nary surgeon for damages. The owner of 
the sheep requested another veterinarian to 
testify during the trial. This veterinarian 
when acting as a witness was asked: “What 
would you say was the cause of the death 
of the sheep that died?” He answered: 
Faulty administration of the medicine, or, 
in other words, the medicine must have 
gone into their lungs.” 

The counsel for the veterinarian who 
was being sued, contended that there was 
no causal connection between the alleged 
negligence in administering the remedy and 
the loss of the sheep. He argued that the 
mere fact that the sheep had died was no 
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evidence of any negligence on the part of 
the veterinarian who administered the med- 
icine. Also, the counsel contended that 
the cause of the death of the sheep “was 
and is” unknown. 


On the other hand, testimony was given 
to the effect that when a liquid, consisting 
of the ingredients used in the treatment of 
the sheep, is not properly administered the 
fluid passes into the lungs and causes 
strangulation and almost certain death. 
This testimony was substantiated by refer- 
ence to a treatise on diseases of sheep by a 
recognized authority and bulletins of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
on the same subject. 


In view of this testimony the jury, after 
considering all facts, rendered a judgment 
against the veterinarian, and in favor of 
the owner of the sheep. The higher court 
sustained this verdict, and said: 


“There was ample evidence, the conten- 
tion of owner of the sheep, that the medi- 
cine was administered in a manner which, 
according to the opinion of experts, is 


usually fatal. It was the province of the 
experts, under the circumstances, to say 
whether the treatment was or was not 
proper. Unless it can be said that such 
negligence was the proximate cause of the 
death of the sheep, there can be no re- 
covery. In other words, the evidence must 
show a causal connection between the neg- 
ligence of the veterinary surgeon and the 
loss sustained; the proof must establish 
causal connection beyond the point of con- 
jecture.” 


Improper Diagnosis 


Another important point of the law is 
that when the owner of animals contends 
that the same die because the veterinary 
surgeon improperly diagnosed the disease, 
or administered the wrong kind of medi- 
cine, he must prove these facts otherwise 
he is not entitled to a favorable verdict. 

For example, in a leading case, (215 Pac. 
424,) it was shown that a veterinarian vac- 
cinated hogs against cholera and within 
about nine days after the hogs were vac- 
cinated, one or two of the hogs died and 
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quite a number were sick. The owner 
called the veterinarian and had him make 
an examination of the hogs. The veteri- 
narian then concluded that they were suf- 
fering from the “flu.” He stated that the 
hogs should be vaccinated with a mixed 
infection bacterin, and did so vaccinate 
a number of the hogs, but not all of them 
were vaccinated because he did not have a 
sufficient amount of vaccine. However, the 
hogs continued to die. The owner called 
the veterinarian in charge of the hog 
cholera work in the state for the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and he exam- 
ined some of the dead hogs and pronounced 
the disease hog cholera. 


The owner of the hogs sued to recover 
damages and contended that the veterinar- 
ian had vaccinated the hogs in an unskill- 
ful, negligent, and improper manner and 
that he carelessly and negligently diagnosed 
the disease of the hogs as flu and treated 
the hogs for this disease, when in fact, 
they were infected with cholera. 


Although the lower court held the owner 
of the hogs entitled to a verdict, the higher 
court reversed the verdict, saying: 


“Before it could be said that the cholera 
was caused by the vaccination it would be 
necessary to assume that the hogs had not 
already become infected with cholera be- 
fore the treatment, and before it could be 
said that the serum was not of sufficient 
potency, it would be necessary to assume 
that they were in normal condition and 
not suffering from any other disease which 
destroyed their power of resistance, and 
that they were properly fed and cared for 
after the vaccination. We might just as 
reasonably conjecture that the death of 
the hogs resulted from some one or more 
of the above conditions as to conjecture 
that it occurred because of the inferior 
quality of the serum administered. There 
is no way to ascertain whether the cholera 
was caused by infection prior to the time 
the treatment was administered or resulted 
from the treatment.” 

Therefore, it is quite apparent that under 
no circumstances may a veterinarian be 
held liable for any act which the owner 
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contends resulted in injury to death of his 
animals, unless evidence is introduced 
which proves negligence of the veterinarian 
and that this negligence bore a causal rela- 
tion to the death of the animals. This rule 
of the law is applicable to all injuries and 
diseases of animals. 


Live Stock Remedy Peddlers 


Another situation, which the average 
veterinarian frequently confronts, is where 
a stock owner, who has lost stock, consults 
the former for information as to the actual 
cause of the loss, when the stock owner 
admits that he administered medicine pur- 
chased from a peddler. 


Generally speaking, a manufacturer of 
remedies is responsible for statements of 
an agent only when the testimony indicates 
that the manufacturer gave the agent au- 
thority to make guarantees, statements and 
the like. The implied authority of an agent 
is merely to solicit orders, and not to make 
unusual statements or guarantees regard- 
ing the product. Usually, the package of 
the remedy contains the manufacturer’s 
guarantee and directions for administering 
and, therefore, any and all statements 
made, without authority of the manufac- 
turer, on the part of the agent, results in 
the agent being solely liable. In view of 
the established phase of the law, since in 
most instances the agent either cannot be 
located, or if located he is not financially 
responsible, the stock owner is without 
doubt doomed to suffer the loss. This is 
true, also, because the directions printed 
upon the package are always in such broad 
terms that it is very difficult for any per- 
son, who suffers loss as a result of admin- 
istering the remedy, to obtain a judgment 
against the manufacturer. 


This rule of the law, with respect to 
liability of a manufacturer for statements 
of an agent, is applicable to representa- 
tives who sell both dealers and stock own- 
ers. And certainly the manufacturer can- 
not be held liable for loss resulting from 
an incorrect diagnosis made by his agent 
unless it were shown the agent were ex- 
pressly authorized to make diagnoses for 
his principal, a most ynlikely condition. 
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CONSULT VETERINARIANS CON- 
CERNING “BLIND STAGGERS” 

In hot weather, horse owners should be on the 
lookout for “blind staggers”—encephalomyelitis— 
an infectious disease which in recent years, has 
caused serious losses among horses and mules in 
the West, Middle West, and in some of the Atlan- 
tic Coast States. Before it was discovered that 
the disease was infectious—caused by a filtrable 
virus—it was known by some as “blind staggers,” 
“brain fever,” and “sleeping sickness,’ terms which 
in a rough way describe the symptoms of the dis- 
ease, which affects the brain and spinal cord. 

The first indication of the malady in an infected 
horse is a rise in temperature. This usually is 
followed soon by disturbed appetite, lack of spirit, 
and weakness. Some cases recover following this. 
Others develop sleepiness, grinding of the teeth, 
trembling of the body muscles, usually the flank or 
shoulder, walking in a circle, or trying to push 
over or plunge through any obstacle which they 
encounter. Later the horse may go down and be 
unable to rise, sometimes thrashing violently with 
the legs and head. Recovery is rare, when these 
symptoms develop. 

This infectious disease may be easily confused 
with other diseases of the central nervous system 
and the veterinarian should be called at the first 
sign of sickness. There is no remedy that is effec- 
tive in all cases. Treatment varies with the nature 
of the symptoms, but in this disease it is especially 
important to keep the animal comfortable and pre- 
vent self-inflicted injury. Immune serum, which 
is commercially available, if used as a curative 
agent must be administered very early and in 
large quantities. Before an animal becomes sick, 
a dose of the serum may protect it for a time, but 
this must be repeated at intervals if continued 
immunity is desired. 

In addition, a “formalin-treated” tissue vaccine 
has been developed for protection against the dis- 
ease. If this product is used it should be given 
before the disease makes its appearance, as some 
time is necessary for immunity to develop. Labora- 
tory and field tests have indicated that a consider- 
able number of animals, but not all, may be pro- 
tected when injected with at least two doses of 
vaccine, given several days apart. 

Horse owners in areas where the disease has 
occurred should keep in close touch with their 
local veterinarians. 

Animals that are already affected should be 
isolated from healthy ones and protected against 
biting insects, the Bureau recommends, and all 
stables and other equipment should be thoroughly 
cleaned and disinfected with a formalin or lye 
solution. Present evidence indicates that the dis- 
ease is spread from affected to healthy horses by 
mosquitoes or possibly other blood-sucking insects. 
It is therefore advisable, in areas where the disease 
exists, to stable healthy horses when not working 
and to protect them in every practical way against 
insects at all times—U. S. Dept. of Agr. News- 
paper Release. 
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The Collection Racket 


ACKETS are so commonplace in 
business and social life that no hu- 
man activity seems immune. Veter- 

inarians, physicians, dentists and other pro- 
fessional men are faced with a racket too— 
the collection racket. The racketeering col- 
lection agency masquerades, in one dis- 
guise or another, as an accounts purchas- 
ing, accounts liquidating or discount com- 
pany. Its salesmen offer to buy accounts 
under a purchasing plan through which the 
veterinarian receives a proportionate per- 
centage of their face value depending on 
their age. About 30 days will be required 
to verify the accounts and to complete the 
purchase offer, so the salesman says. The 
contract seems to check with his state- 
ments but trick wording obscures the in- 
tent, Actually, it gives the company privil- 
ege to purchase any or all accounts, if in 
its opinion, the debtors are good risks or 
can furnish acceptable collateral. It doesn’t 
obligate the company to pay a nickle. The 
accounts purchase or discount offer sweet- 
ens the proposition sufficiently to make it 
easy to get the accounts for collection at 
exorbitant rates. Once the contract is 
signed and the accounts turned over, the 
creditor can hope for little more than a 
dole as his share of the collections. 

Beware of such collection racketeers and 
their promises to buy accounts for imme- 
diate cash. Their purchase plan is mere 
bait to snare the accounts. Their contract 
doesn’t back up the salesman. Often the 
real agreement is printed in pin-point type 
on the back of a sheet used for listing 
accounts or is given seeming unimportance 
by means of other camouflage. After the 
contract is signed, it is useless to demand 
settlement on the basis of the salesman’s 
promises. The agreement invariably har- 
bors a clause repudiating any and all rep- 
resentations not made therein. 








By FRED MERISH, 
Pompton Lakes, N. J. 


XAMINATION of contracts used by 

these collection racketeers shows that 
they are drawn on a heads-I-win-tails-you- 
lose basis with the creditor on the short 
end, Service fees, docket fees, office filing 
fees, vary from 50 cents to $2.00 an ac- 
count, whether collected or not, and may 
entirely eat up equities in small accounts 
or part-payment collections, after commis- 
sions are deducted. The salesman, of 
course, says nothing about this. Assign- 
ment of accounts, which these contracts 
call for, divests the creditor of control for 
a year or more; and if the accounts are 
withdrawn or dropped during that period, 
commissions are due the company. Com- 
missions run from 20 to 50% regardless of 
the size of the account. 


These are the main highlights and al- 
though the verbal hocus-pocus may differ 
in different contracts, the theme song is 
always the same; you are promised cash 
upon verification of your accounts. But, 
in reality, you can warble for your money 
—not only before it is collected; but often 
afterwards. Often it is harder to collect 
from these companies than from the origi- 
nal debtors. They call themselves accounts- 
purchasing companies but they’re just col- 
lection agencies with Santa Claus whiskers. 


Hundreds of complaints from every state 
have been received by Better Business Bu- 
reaus, chambers of commerce, business 
publications, trade associations, the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, member 
credit. agencies of repute and attorneys. 
But it seems that these racketeers live up 
to their printed contracts, Their salesmen 
do the verbal sleight-of-hand, obviously 
with company connivance. They get paid 
so much for each account whether it is 
collected or not, so they are interested only 
in getting the signature to the contract and 
a list of delinquents. As a result, they sel- 
dom stop at red lights when driving home 
their arguments. 
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HIS article would be of limited use if 

it disclosed the disease without sug- 
gesting some preventive medicine. Here 
are pointers on the best methods of select- 
ing and dealing with collection agencies. 

Give preference to a local agency. It is 
easier to demand redress for wrongs or 
errors than with the far-away agency with 
“offices in principal cities” plus an impos- 
ing name. Reliable agencies are in every 
territory. Consult the local Chamber of 
Commerce, Better Business Bureau, tele- 
phone directory, city directory, your bank 
or write the National Consumers Credit 
Reporting Company, 1218 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Members of this association 
cover the country. Inquiry sent to the 
above office should bring information re- 
garding an accredited nearby agency. In 
some places the local Chamber of Com- 
merce operates a credit and collection 
agency. Sign no papers giving an agency 
title to your accounts. Legitimate agencies 
accept accounts with no strings to them. 
You may take back your accounts when- 
ever you wish, the agency receiving com 
mission only on the money previously col- 
lected. 

Before turning over your accounts, get 

a rate card. A fair average for collecting 
consumer claims over the country, accord- 
ing to a bulletin of the National Retail 
Credit Association, is as follows: 
Payments of $100 or more.......................... eee Ll O% 
Payments of $50 or more................cccccceccceceeeeee--- 15% 
gins ot GUja oh | rr 25% 
Payments under $5..00......-.....-.sececosccececesceeeeeeee-e- 09% 
Trace claims where debtor’s whereabouts 

BS AMIN Ped Soe so SOG 
Forward claims sent to other territories for 

collection. 2/3 goes to forwardee, 1/3 

OCS WO TOP WALGON on. ..s.-5.ccceccccecccscceseseeseeeceses-s- 909 

Commercial claims against business or- 
ganizations draw slightly higher fees. Us- 
ually the creditor advances suit costs. In 
some states it is illegal for a collection 
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agency to advance suit costs. If the cred- 
itor wins, the defendant pays the costs and 
the creditor is reimbursed. 

4 4 4 4 


FANTASTIC HABITS OF PESTS 


A cockroach gets an entire new skin 
(which is its skeleton) seven times before 
it grows up. 

One billion germs can be raised from a 
single germ in the laboratory in one day. 


Only female mosquitoes bite; the males 
sit contentedly on the bushes and suck sap. 

Many germs give off two kinds of poison 
—a toxin when living and an endotoxin, 
when dead. 

Many modern disinfectants will kill 
germs 50 or 100 times as fast as does 
strong sunlight. 

Some household pests can live months 
without any food whatsoever. 

Some female insects devour the bride- 
groom after the honeymoon. The praying 
mantis invariably does that. The black 
widow spider gets her name from that trait 
—she is always a widow. 

Virgin births are common in the insect 
world. The common aphides reproduce all 
summer without any males in the flock. 

Moths do $200,000,000 damage annually 
in the U. S. 

It is mathematically possible for a pair 
of flies to have 2,000 billion descendents in 
a single season! 

Flies are the greatest insect menace in 
the spread of disease. The average fly will 
carry one million germs on its hairy legs 
and body, leaving a trail of germs on what- 
ever it lights. 

One million gallons of disinfectants were 
used in the flood areas this spring to pre- 
vent the spread of disease. There were no 
epidemics such as followed floods in the 
last century. 

There are more ants in the world than 
any other single creature and in many sec- 
tions they are annoying household pests. 
Most of the ants in a colony are workers, 
which are undeveloped females. The males, 
usually winged in most species, die after 
mating with the queen. 
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MALIGNANT EDEMA TREATED 
WITH PURE OXYGEN 


May 28, while making a call, one of my 
clients instructed his barn man to bring 
out a valuable Percheron stallion for me 
to see. 

I noticed a small swelling upon his side, 
about 2% x 2% inches, and perhaps a 
half inch thick. Upon making inquiries, 
they told me that the evening before, while 
shoeing the animal, they found a small 
puncture, probably made by a nail, at this 
point where the hair was ruffed up, so 
they injected a small amount of tincture 
of iodine into it. Concluding that the 
swelling was due to the iodine, I gave the 
matter no further thought. That evening 
about eight o’clock the owner called me 
again. Upon arrival, I found an enormous 
swelling gravitating towards the pendulous 
part of the abdomen. I washed it out well 
by injecting peroxide of hydrogen, and 
made a diagnosis of malignant edema. The 
next morning it appeared as if you could 
see it swell, but there was no hydrogen 
sulphide smell. 


I gave an unfavorable prognosis, allot- 
ting the stallion from three to five days to 
live. I also gave 60cc Trypacrin A (a 
Jen-Sal product of analine dyes) intra- 
venously, along with peroxide injections. 
The owner informed me that the horse 
was worth $1500. I could give him no 
encouragement. 


I had plenty of incentive to do some 
thinking and concluded that if peroxide of 
hydrogen was recommended for malignant 
edema, why not use oxygen. So, I pro- 
cured a tank of oxygen and went back to 
the barn, and taking a fountain syringe 
tube, fastened a hypodermic needle in one 
end and attached the other to the tank. 
I turned on the gas and injected a circle 
around the puncture. I also made 12 to 
15 punctures into the swelling on the ab- 
domen. 


The next morning, to my surprise, there 
was very little additional swelling and the 
patient was doing nicely. I continued the 
treatment daily along with daily intraven- 
ous injections of 60cc of Trypacrin A, and 
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discharged the stallion at the end of a week. 
Quite a bit of swelling was still present, 
but the stallion was doing nicely and at the 
end of the second week, he had completely 
recovered. 

In 30 years of practice, this is the first 
actively developing case of malignant 
edema that I have had recover. I think 
the oxygen did the trick, but until I can 
get more data upon the subject, will con- 
tinue to use the analine dyes in conjunc- 
tion with it. I would be pleased to hear 
from fellow practitioners who try the treat- 
ment. 


Roachdale, Ind. C. E. Caat. 
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GOOD BUSINESS METHODS 
ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS- 
FUL VETERINARY 
PRACTICE 


As veterinary medicine is not a philan- 
thropy; business methods must govern its 
operation. The practitioner’s right to a 
profit must rest upon a service rendered in 
a truly business and professional way. 
Sound business is based upon sound prac- 
tices. Costs, inclusive of all overhead in- 
volved, are regularly determined for the 
purpose of establishing the basis for the 
reasonable profit that a given business ven- 
ture merits. Material differences in the 
selling price of various commodities of like 
character, is generally due to inferior qual- 
ity of merchandise or to the perverseness 
of irresponsible manufacturers or dealers, 
who operating upon the verge of insolv- 
ency, constitute a menace to all sound busi- 
ness. 

Price cutting is not good merchandising, 
nor is professional fee cutting to the credit 
or ultimate profit of him who indulges in tt. 
It is desirable that the practitioner through 
the medium of his local professional asso- 
ciation, should reach an understanding as 
to reasonable fees for various phases of 
practice, to the end that the prestige of the 
profession may be rehabilitated in all local- 
ities where loose professional practices ot 
unfair or illegal competition have impaired 
it—N. F. Williams. 
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CATTLE POISONED ON SWEET 
CLOVER PASTURE 


On June 9th, I was called by a client 
who reported one of his cows showing 
peculiar symptoms. Upon arriving at the 
farm, I found the following conditions. 
The cattle had been running in a 40-acre 
pasture for the past year, without any 
symptoms of disease. Upon turning them 
into an adjoining 10-acre field, in which 
there was some sweet clover, the following 
symptoms developed within eight to twelve 
days. 

Temperature, 102°F., fast, labored 
breathing, grinding of the teeth, excessive 
salivation, tongue protruding, amaurosis, 
unsteady gait, walking in circles, a black, 
hemorrhagic discharge from the bowel, 
slight epistaxis, marked nervousness with 
her head constantly shaking up and down. 
This animal had been sick 10 to 16 hours 
prior to my arrival, and died within three 
hours after I got there. 

No diagnosis or treatment was made at 
that time. The next day, three more ani- 
mals on the same farm showed symptoms 
of black hemorrhagic bowel movements, 
resembling decomposed blood. Otherwise, 
they were normal. These three animals all 
died within the next three days, after 
developing symptoms similar to those de- 
scribed above. 

Autopsies were held on two of these and 
the following conditions were found: Well 
marked hemorrhages in the intestinal tract, 
slight hemorrhage in the lung capillaries, 


f and upon cutting an artery the liquid por- 


tion of the blood was thin and watery and 
the corpuscles were coagulated in clumps; 
the remainder of the viscera appeared nor- 
mal except the blood. On different groups 
of superficial muscles, the capillaries 
seemed to be broken down and damaged, 
as if from local swelling. 

I knew of no treatment, except removal 
of the cattle from the pasture or cutting 
the sweet clover. The latter plan was 
adopted. No more animals became affected. 
Therefore, I am inclined to a diagnosis of 
sweet clover disease. It is realized, of 
course, that these are not the usual symp- 
toms or lesions of sweet clover disease, 
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but the most careful search of the prem- 
ises failed to disclose any lead or arsenic 
or other source of metallic poisoning or 
any poisonous plants. The remainder of 
the herd has continued on the pasture and 
there have been no recurrences of the ail- 
ment since the sweet clover was mown. 

If anyone can support my diagnosis or 
improve upon it and advise a treatment, 
I will appreciate it very much. 

B. H. Sisk, 

Lawrenceville, Ill. 


e- # a 


ALL BULLS ARE DANGEROUS 


The recent news that an Iowa veteri- 
narian suffered a fractured pelvis from an 
attack by a bull, and must remain in the 
hospital for several months, recalls an in- 
cident that happened to me a few days ago. 

I am a senior in one of the veterinary 
colleges and have been taught, as I suppose 
is taught at all schools, that the bull, par- 
ticularly the bull of any of the dairy breeds, 
is the most dangerous animal in North 
America, and that he is responsible for a 
greater loss of life than any other species 
of animals in this country, not excepting 
poisonous reptiles. 

I have noted frequently that farmers 
seem to have no appreciation of this fact 
and handle their bulls as if they were as 
harmless as the family mare. 

I have spent my vacations during recent 
year’s at a boy’s camp. Recently I discov- 
ered a mature Guernsey bull stamping, 
pawing and bellowing in the camp ground, 
not a hundred yards from where 20 boys 
were playing. Three men came and drove 
him away. On my remonstrating with them 
about permitting the bull to be at large, the 
reply was: “He didn’t charge anybody, did 
he? He’s as gentle as a lamb.” And, I sup- 
pose this bull will continue to bear a reputa- 
tion of being “‘as gentle as a lamb” until he 
comes back and kills some of my charges 
or some other innocent persons. Statements 
as to the gentleness of bulls are based upon 
the past conduct of the individual and are 
not dependable as history has amply shown. 

Joun E. Cralce. 

Lincoln, Pennsylvania. 
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Physiological, Pathological and Toxicological 
Effect of Snake Bites on Domesticated Animals’ 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture? reports that each year from 1000 
to 1500 persons in the United States are 
bitten by venomous snakes. There are no 
statistics of the mortality of livestock due 
to poisonous reptiles. Since there are no 
pathognomic symptoms of snake bite, the 
average person cannot make an accurate 
diagnosis of such cases and therefore any 
estimate of the annual loss of domestic ani- 
mals from this cause is difficult to make; 
however, it must be considerable, since ani- 
mals are exposed far more than persons to 
the attack of venomous reptiles. 

Classification of Poisonous Reptiles 

The poisonous snakes of North America 
may be placed in two main classes: 


1. The Elapidae or harlequin 
(Mucurus euryxanthus) found 


snake 
in the 


southern part of the United States. Its 
venom possesses a neurotoxic action. 


2. The Crotalidae. This class is found 
throughout temperate and tropical Amer- 
ica. It includes the rattlesnake (Crotalus 
spp. and Sistrurus sp.), and cottonmouth 
water moccasin (Agkistroden piscivorus), 
and copperhead (Agkistroden mokasen). 
Their venom is hemotoxic in nature. 


Venomous Apparatus 

The venom of the poisonous snakes is 
injected into its victim by means of spe- 
cialized teeth on the maxilla. The teeth or 
fangs are grooved from base to apex and 
are normally held against the roof of the 
mouth by a fold of mucous membrane. The 
snake apparently has perfect control over 
its fangs, raising or depressing them at will. 
Introduction of venom is accomplished by 
the action of several muscles which open 
the mouth, erect the fangs and compress 
the venom secretory ducts, thus forcing the 
fluid through the ducts of the fangs into the 
flesh of the victim. This entire action is 
the work of but an instant. 


1 Bi-571, Poisonous Snakes of the United States. 

* Portions of a thesis submitted, in partial fulfillment of 
requirements for the degree M., to the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 


By J. K. MacNAMEE, 
Auburn, Alabama 


Composition of Venom 


Venom is a secretion of the supra-labial 
gland that resembles, in its development, 
the parotid gland in mammals. It is a viscid 
liquid, usually yellow, which dries rapidly 
on exposure to air. The solid matter con- 
stitutes from %4 to % of the fresh venom; 
when dried, it retains its poisonous proper- 
ties for years. 

Chemically, venom is highly complex, 
containing from 50-70% of protein, and 
30% of mucous, fatty-matter, saprolytic 
microdrganism, abraded epithelial cells, 
salts such as chlorine, phosphates of cal- 
cium, magnesium and ammonium, and 
poisons of protein nature. 


Action of Venom 

The actions of venoms on the animal 
body are very complex and vary greatly, 
probably owing to the difference in the 
proportions of the several poisonous sub- 
stances which they contain. 

Among the most important observable 
actions of the rattlesnake venoms are the 
effects on the local tissues, on the blood, 
and on the distant organs and tissues to 
which the venoms are carried by the lymph 
and blood streams. 

The local effects are due to a toxalbumin 
which causes severe local pain and exer- 
cises a peculiar action on the walls of the 
blood vessels, causing them to become per- 
meable and resulting in edema and localized 
hemorrhage. This leads to the well-known 
swelling and discoloration of the tissues 
near the bite. 

The action of the harlequin or coral 
snake (Mucurus euryxanthus), venom 1s 
chiefly neurotoxic in action. It has a de- 
structive effect on the nervous system. The 
most striking symptoms are paralytic. The 
lesions include those of neuritis of the small 
nerves of the fore and hind legs and degen- 
erative changes of both sensory and motor 
cells of the spinal cord, particularly in the 
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lumbar portion of the cord. Changes occur 
also in the cells of the medulla oblongata. 
Paralysis begins in the fore legs of the 
animal, extends to the hind legs, and finally 
to the diaphragmatic muscle causing cessa- 
tion of respiration and death. 

The action of the venom of the Crota- 
lidae group is chiefly hemotoxic and for 
this reason affects the fibrin of the blood 
and the erythrocytic cells. It is interesting 
to note that large amounts of venom de- 
stroy the clotting power of the blood while 
small amounts enhance it. It is owing to 
this peculiarity that the human medical pro- 
fession is finding a valuable therapeutic use 
for this venom. 

The erythrocytes are dissolved by the 
venom, the degree of hemolysis varying 
markedly with the type. The leucocytes 
are affected to a lesser degree. The changes 
in the blood and blood vessels lead to hem- 
orrhages in the various parts of the body. 
The poisonous principal, causing this 
change, is known as hemorrhagin. Hemor- 
rhage is very common from the nose and 
eyes and, in emaciated animals, may occur 
throughout the body. 

The functional cells of various organs 
are destroyed by this poison. The kidneys 
are markedly affected; the secretory cells 
being injured, resulting in albuminuria. 
The urine is often stained red by hemo- 
globin and the blood vessels dilated by 
altered blood. Fatty degenerative changes 
occur in the liver due to the lipolytic 
enzyme, and a yellow discoloration of the 
conjunctivae, resulting from mild jaundice, 
is common in severe cases, in which death 
does not occur soon after the strike. 

The proteolytic enzyme of the venom 
softens the muscular tissue. The diastatic 
enzyme activates the inactive pancreatic 
juice, enabling it to attack albuminoids. 


Procedure 

The snakes used in this experiment com- 
prised : 

Western rattlesnake (Crotalus atrox) 
four specimens, each measuring three to 
live feet in length. 

Water moccasin—cottonmouth (Agkis- 
trodon piscivorus) two specimens, each 
measuring five feet in length, 
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Tropical moccasin—cantil (Agkistrodon 
bilineatus) two specimens, each measuring 
three to four feet in length. 

Copperhead—highland moccasin—chunk- 
head—pilot snake (Agkistrodon mokasen) 
four specimens, each measuring three to 
four feet in length. 

Coral snake—harlequin snake (Micrurus 
fulvius) two specimens, each measuring 
two feet in length. 

Gila monster—beaded lizard (Heloderma 
suspectum and H. horridum) one specimen, 
measuring two feet six inches in length. 

These snakes were purchased from re- 
liable dealers and examined immediately 
upon arrival to determine if they were in 
perfect health, in order that the experi- 
ments might not be misleading due to the 
secondary invaders found so frequently in 
the mouth of reptiles. The principal or- 
ganism found was that of B. Welchu, 
which is present in small numbers in the 
mouths of all reptiles. The very common 
Bacillus fluorescens liquefaciens which is 
the cause of mouth-rot or “canker” in cap- 
tive snakes was also encountered. It was 
difficult to complete. the experiments due 
to this invader but the snakes were ex- 
amined frequently and those suffering from 
mouth-rot were destroyed. 

The test animals used in this work were 
gathered chiefly from city pounds, only 
dogs and cats in apparent perfect health 
being used. Occasionally, one was used 
with a skin disturbance but no animal show- 
ing an abnormal temperature, pulse, res- 
piration, or appetite, was used. To the 
best of our knowledge the animals had 
never before been exposed to poisonous 
snakes so that there was little possibility 
of an established tolerance to venom in any 
of them. 

The larger portion of the experimental 
animals were exposed directly to the 
snakes; that is, the animal was restrained 
and its leg shaven. The snake was seized 
and brought in direct contact with the ani- 
mal. The “strike” could be plainly seen, 
and, unless the fangs were seen to penetrate 
the hide and the two fang marks found 
on the animal, the case was not recorded. 

No snake was permitted to strike oftener 
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than once every two weeks so that the 
maximum amount of venom might be ex- 
creted at each strike. 

A minority of the animals were injected 
hypodermically, the quantity of venom be- 
ing determined by taking the average per- 
centage of cubic centimeters excreted by 
that specie of reptile as computed by Dr. 
Afranio do Amaral (1928). 

The average animal shows very little 
reaction to the presence of a snake. In 
no case was any fear noted until after the 
bite was inflicted. 


Symptoms of Snake Bite 

In all cases, as soon as the strike was 
completed, the animal showed severe local 
pain and frequently profuse hemorrhage, 
as may be noted by examination of the 
case records [omitted]. There were 
signs of localized pain, edema, and necro- 
sis of the tissue. This edema spread very 


rapidly to the adjoining tissue so that an 
entire extremity or other portion of the 
body was very greatly enlarged. 

Profuse hemorrhage always accompanied 


the strike of a moccasin which it was diffi- 
cult, if at all possible, to check. The blood 
seemed to permeate through the tissue due 
to the complete and rapid hemolytic action 
of the venom. 

The symptoms, lesions and post-mortem 
findings were very marked but varied 
greatly with the size of animal, age, and 
the type of reptile, as shown by the case 
records [omitted]. 


Extraction of Venom 


The venom was extracted from the 
snakes by the method advocated by the 
American Antivenin Institute. The venom 
is collected in a small sedimentation glass, 
over which is tightly stretched some rub- 
berized cloth. It is held in a firm clamp 
attached to the table. The snake is seized 
close behind the head with the left hand. 
(For safety, the operator is seated and 
holds the snake’s tail between his knees, 
for, as is well known, a snake cannot be 
securely held by the neck alone.) Hold- 
ing the head of the snake in the left hand, 
the open mouth is placed so that the fangs 
may pierce the cloth cover, either volun- 
tarily or upon being forced to do so by 
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the operator. Once the fangs pierce the 
cloth, the forefinger of the left hand is 
placed on top of the snake’s head so that 
the fangs may not become disengaged. 
With the thumb and the finger of the right 
hand the venom is squeezed from the 
glands. The glands should not be mas- 
saged enough to expel all the venom be- 
cause this practice seems to destroy the 
functional activity of the gland. If the 
snake expels the venom of its own accord 
it is difficult to get much more by force. 

The coral snake was observed to bite 
and retain its hold more often than not. 
It was also noted that when one fang 
pierced the cloth, and if the snake volun- 
tarily expelled the venom, it came through 
that fang only and not the other which 
might also have been erected but failed to 
enter the cloth. Therefore, as the sac from 
which the venom is expelled is embedded 
in the masseter muscle, it may be assumed 
that when only one fang is engaged, the 
muscle on that side alone contracts. 

Antivenin 

It has long been known that the repeated 
injections of minute amounts of snake 
venom into animals leads to the produc- 
tion of antibodies capable of neutralizing 
the poisonous effects of the venoms. 

In preparing antivenin for human and 
veterinary use, horses are injected sub- 
cutaneously with small amounts of a dilute 
solution of venom every few days; the 
dose slightly increased at each injection. 
The horses eventually reach a state of im- 
munity in which they will stand very large 
does of venom, doses several hundred times 
as large as is required to kill a normal 
horse. 

When the horses reach this stage of tol- 
erance they are bled and the serum sep- 
arated from the other blood constituents. 
This is concentrated to one-fifth the orig- 
inal volume for veterinary use. 

The antivenin, prepared by injecting a 
horse with the venom of any species of 
snakes, will neutralize the poisonous ac- 
tion of all the different constituents of this 
venom, preventing both the general effects 
on the central nervous system and the local 
effects on the blood vessels and the sur- 
rounding tissues. This antivenin is also 
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effective against the venoms of snakes of 
closely related species but not against those 
of more distantly related species. Thus the 
serum extracted from a horse immune to 
the venom of the western diamond-back 
rattlesnake is also effective against the 
venoms of the other North American rat- 
tlesnakes and also against the venoms of 
the moccasin, copperhead and against any 
tropical snake of the same genus. ‘The 
serum, however, is worthless against the 
venom of the harlequin snake. 

Neither the venom nor the antivenin is 
effective when administered by mouth. 
Each develops its activity only when in- 
jected subcutaneously, intramuscularly, or 
intravenously. The severe local reaction set 
up after injection of antivenin into the 
tissues influences absorption, thus exact 
quantitative results are obtained only by 
the intravenous method. 


Therapeutic Use of Venom 

As has been stated venom, in small quan- 
tities, causes clotting of the blood. Rat- 
tlesnake venom is used in medical prac- 
tice where a hemostatic effect is indicated. 
When a nervous sedative of long duration 
is required the venom of the harlequin 
snake may be used with advantage. Defi- 
nite dosage has been worked out on each 
type of venom, and no danger whatsoever 
is encountered in its use. 

The harlequin snake is the most toxic 
to animals; its venom being almost 100 
per cent effective. In the “pit-viper” class 
the cottonmouth moccasin is most effective 
and then the rattlesnake. In all the ex- 
periments [omitted], no death from a bite 
of a copperhead was recorded, although 
this species is highly toxic to man. 

Differential diagnosis in snake and 
spider bites can be made by examination 
of the wound and application of hot packs 
of weak solutions of potassium permanga- 
nate ; when if the condition is due to spider 
venom, the swelling will decrease immed- 
lately. If the condition is due to a snake 
bite, the area will remain enlarged and de- 
crease but very little during the first ap- 
plications. 

By recognition of the type of snake, cor- 
tect diagnosis and proper treatment and 
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rest, it may be said that the mortality due 
to snake bites will be very low. 


Treatment for Snake-Bite 


There are innumerable treatments for 
snake-bite. Throughout the ages, the litera- 
ture has contained a record of as many dif- 
ferent “cures” as the sands of the sea. It 
is unbelievable that man has used so many 
herbs and voodoo instrumentalities to expel 
the “evil spirits” injected into the body 
by the “serpents.” They should not be con- 
demned rashly. The psychological effect 
is great and the patient will be allowed to 
remain quiet if the owner believes that the 
treatment is beneficial. 

There are but two effective treatments 
for the toxicity of snake-venom. One is 
free, local bleeding (induced by suction) 
soon after the strike and the other is the 
use of the antivenin. 

Investigation carried out by leading med- 
ical authorities have proved that the most 
important part of the treatment of snake 
bite is the removal of the venom by suc- 
tion. Many cases brought to the veter- 
inarian do not justify the cost of antivenin 
and in such the suction method must be 
relied upon entirely. The most successful 
method of treatment is a combination of 
the two. 

Suction method.—One should first apply 
a rubber tourniquet about two inches above 
the bitten part, between the bite and the 
body. It should be just tight enough to 
obstruct the superficial but not the deep 
circulation. The tourniquet must be 
loosened 1% minute every 10 minutes to 
prevent gangrene. An emergency tourni- 
quet may be made from a shoestring, neck- 
tie or as necessity may dictate. 

The wound should be cleaned with anti- 
septic solution and painted with tincture 
of iodine. If the bite is over a hairy por- 
tion of the body, the area should be shaved. 
A cross incision about % inch long and % 
inch deep, preferably connecting the two 
fang marks should be made. If excessive 
bleeding results, control by pressure and 
make a new incision close by it. 

It is difficult to “suck” the blood from 
the bite on an animal with one’s mouth. 
A snake outfit (no. 2006) may be pur- 





chased from the Becton-Dickinson Com- 
pany at a very reasonable rate. This 
contains all necessary purerneats, includ- 
ing two suction cups. 

During the first hour very little lymph 
can be withdrawn. Within three or four 
hours, the area may become very swollen 
and a greater quantity of fluid may be 
removed. 

The patient should be kept quiet for at 
least 48 to 72 hours and antivenin given, 
if the value of the animal justifies it. Ex- 
cessive swellings may be reduced by appli- 
cation of hot water packs containing a 
weak solution of potassium permanganate. 
Contrary to popular belief the potassium 
permanganate has no beneficial effect in 
counteracting the venom. However, the 
gas bacillus, B. Welchit, is present in the 
mouths of all snakes and it has been found 
in the wounds of patients under treatment 
for snake bite. The application of this 
oxidizing antisepticthus avoids a dangerous 
complication. A combined prophylactic in- 
jection against tetanus and B. Welchii may 


be given if the value of the animal war- 
rants it. 
The following precautions should be ob- 
served in treatment of snake bite in animals. 
Do not exercise or excite the animal in 


any way. 

Do not drench with strong coffee or al- 
cohol in the early stages of the case. Cir- 
culation, increased by exercise or stimu- 
lants, serves to distribute the poison more 
rapidly throughout the body. 

The tissues should not be injured by 
injecting potassium permanganate in strong 
solutions. It is of no value as an antidote. 

Never depend upon snake bite “cures” or 
home remedies. They are of no value. 

Do not cauterize the site of the bite with 
a hot iron, strong acids or other irritants, 
such methods are wholly futile against any 
agent that is in the circulating blood. 

The best results are obtained by giving 
the treatment immediately and then allow 
the animal to rest quietly in a dark, cool 
place. 

In cases exhibiting shock physiological 
salt solution given intravenously and blood 
transfusions are supplementary measures 
of life-saving value. Only in cases of weak, 
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intermittent pulse, should caffeine, strych- 
nine or other stimulants be given. 

Never give stimulants in the early stage; 
of snake bite. 

Use of Antivenin 

The use of antivenin is comparatively 
recent in snake bite. Veterinary antivenin 
is a sterile serum less concentrated than 
that used for man. In an emergency it 
may be safely used on human beings. 

Anti-snake-bite serum is manufactured 
by the Antivenin Institute of America and 
dispensed through Sharpe and Dohme Biv- 
logical Laboratories. The cost to veteri- 
narians is $3.75 per 50cc vial. 

In animals, the greatest exposure to 
snake bite occurs while grazing, or in the 
case of dogs, while hunting. In grazing- 
animals the bites are commonly inflicted on 
the muzzle, about the face, on the neck, 
and also on the extremities. In dogs al- 
most any part of the body may be bitten. 
Bites on the muzzle, and about the head, 
are more serious than those on the ex- 
tremities, due to the greater amount of 
vascularity of the tissues. In swine, bites 
on portions of the body covered by fat us- 
ually are not fatal, because of the slow 
absorption of the venom. 

In large animals (cattle, mules, and 
horses) the venom does not usually pro- 
duce death as quickly as in small animals 
or in human beings. In small animals, 
the bites are more rapidly fatal, necessitat- 
ing the prompt injection of a double dose 
of antivenin. 

Antivenin should be injected as soon as 
possible after the discovery of the bite. 
Snake venoms are usually slow in the act- 
ing and, if the antivenin can be admin- 
istered within 12 to 48 hours after the bite, 
the chances of its being effective in large 
animals are good. In small animals such 
as dogs, cats, sheep and goats, the anti- 
venin must be administered promptly after 
the bite to be most effective. The earlier 
the serum is used, the more completely ef- 
fective it is, and the quicker the recovery 
from the ill effects of the venom. 

Dosage.—The smaller the animal, the 
larger the dose of antivenin required. The 
initial dose for large animals, 50cc, should 
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be injected either subcutaneously or intra- 
venously. Where there is reason to believe 
that an unusually large amount of poison 
was injected by the snake, or when the 
symptoms develop quickly and in severe 
form, or where the initial dose does not 
give the desired effect, one or more addi- 
tional doses of 50cc should be injected 
within a few hours. 

Small animals, particularly dogs and 
cats, Should be given 100cc as the initial 
dose, administered at the earliest possible 
moment following the bite. If the symp- 


toms are not promptly relieved, one or 
more additional doses should be adminis- 
tered without delay. 
50ce cannot be recommended. 
never any danger of overdosing. 
Where the treatment is delayed the 
serum should be given intravenously. 


Doses smaller than 
There is 


ao ere 


COOK PORK WELL TO PREVENT 
TRICHINOSIS 

Reports received by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of several recent cases 
of illness and some deaths from trichinosis 
justify a repetition of the warning to cook 
pork thoroughly before serving.  Tri- 
chinosis is caused by eating raw or insuf- 
ficiently cooked pork which contains 
trichinellae. These parasites occur in 
hogs, which themselves suffer no apparent 
inconvenience. But the meat of such 
hogs, unless well cooked, constitutes a 
hazard to human health and life. 

The assumption that pork which has 
passed inspection at a federally inspected 
establishment is safe even when eaten raw 
or undercooked is erroneous. There is 
no test that will show definitely whether the 
parasites that cause trichinosis are present 
ina sample of pork, except in some cases of 
severe infestation. Certain pork products 
that are customarily eaten without cooking 
in the home are given a special process- 
ing at federally inspected establishments, 
and are free from the live parasites. How- 
ever, more than a third of the pork con- 
sumed in this country is uninspected and 
without these safeguards. Pork products 
of the kind that ordinarily are cooked in 
the home are not processed in meat-pack- 
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ing establishments, since thorough cook- 
ing is a complete safeguard. 

Vitamin D may be a means of prevent- 
ing death and providing relief in trichinosis, 
if further experiments by Prof. Wayne W. 
Wantland, Northwestern university zool- 
ogist, prove successful. 

Doctor Wantland found that vitamin D 
in the form of irradiated ergosterol defin- 
nitely hastens the calcification of the trich- 
inella cysts in the muscle fibers during the 
critical stage of trichinosis in rabbits. 

Making use of the property of vitamin 
D to stimulate calcium absorption from the 
intestine and calcium deposition in the 
body, as is done in rickets, the zoologist 
has brought about calcification of cysts 
containing the parasitic larvae in from five 
to six weeks. 

if 5 A tA i 

On cattle slaughtered at the packing 
houses, the loss due to bruises aggregates 
$4,000,000 annually. Most of this loss 
could be prevented by careful handling. 

rr # 

Twenty-seven states were represented in 
the recent second national goats’ milk con- 
test. A New York dairy won first prize. 

a a 

Adult ticks, put into bottles with no food, 
by F. C. Bishopp of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, are still alive after more 
than three years’ starvation, indicating the 
difficulty of ridding areas of ticks by keép- 
ing their hosts off such areas. 
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FARM SURPLUSES 

Horses and mules declined in number 
from 25,748,000 in 1920 to 16,622,000 in 
1935. The investment in farm implements 
and machines per crop acre increased from 
4.06 to 9.14 from 1910 to 1930, and the 
average investment in animal power de- 
clined from $8.39 to $3.74 per crop acre 
during the same period. The automobile, 
truck, tractor and improved farm machin- 
ery replaced 10,000,000 horses and mules 
during the 20 years preceding 1930. From 
30,000,000 tv 45,000,000 acres of land re- 
quired to produce horse feed were thus re- 
leased for growing other crops. Result: 
An increase in nearly all other crops. 








Enteritis in Swine 


FTER hog cholera, the ailments of 
A swine, characterized by inflamma- 

tion of the intestine, stand first as 
a handicap to a profitable swine industry 
and in the absence of anything like com- 
prehensive statistics, we cannot be sure that 
this group of ailments is second in impor- 
tance even to hog cholera. Not all or even 
a major part of the loss from enteritis is 
reflected in swine mortality statistics. Much 
of the economic loss results from a failure 
of the affected animals to make proper 
gains from the feed consumed and from an 
increased incidence and severity of certain 
infections and parasitisms due to a lower- 
ing of the resistance of the victim of en- 
teritis. The problem of swine enteritis 
thus concerns, in a large way, not only vet- 
erinarians and swine growers, but corn 
raisers, the packing and retail meat indus- 
tries and the consumers of pork throughout 
the nation. It is worthy of careful study 
and merits our best efforts at control and 
prevention. 

‘The enterites of swine are increasing in 
prevalence, in number and probably in se- 
verity. Their importance has been greatly 
enhanced within a score of years. The 
seriousness of enteritis in swine is not 
difficult to understand. The digestive ap- 
paratus of the domestic hog probably dif- 
fers little from that of this animal before 
the days of domestication. The diet of the 
wild hog was extremely varied and included 
materials from both animal and plant 
sources — worms, larvae, cocoons, grubs, 
eggs, small mammals, crustaceans, car- 
casses of animals, seeds, tubers, fruit, bark, 
grasses, weeds and other plants—obtained 
as a result of much travel and rooting, 
which provided abundant exercise. Three 
or four years were required for maturity 
and excessive fat did not occur. 


Probably in no other animal has domesti- 
cation brought such radical change. The 


* Notes from an address at the annual meeting of the 
Indiana Veterinary Medical Association, Indianapolis, 
January 21-23, 1935. 








By J. D. RAY, Omaha, Nebraska, 
Director of Laboratory Diagnosis, 
The Corn States Serum Company 





diet of the domestic hog is usually ex- 
tremely restricted in variety, highly con- 
centrated and enormous in quantity. Exer- 
cise is almost eliminated and _ selective 
breeding has induced a growth in a period 
of six months that formerly required half 
that many years. It would seem that under 
the circumstances, a near breakdown of 
the digestive system was inevitable and 
that is just about what has occurred in 
many instances. 

Superinduced upon the foregoing prepa- 
ration of the field for prolific disease cul- 
ture, the conditions under which swine are 
maintained and their feeding habits, pro- 
vide unfailing opportunity for attack upon 
the intestinal canal by all viruses, bacteria 
and higher parasites in the surroundings in 
which swine are kept. Alimentary and bi- 
ologic intoxication are inescapabie under 
the circumstances. All of these factors 
must be kept in mind in undertaking the 
diagnosis, the treatment or the prevention 
of ailments involving the intestinal tract 
of swine. 

The drouth of 1934 impressed upon vet- 
erinarians of the Corn Belt the importance 
of the nutritional factor in the incidence, 
severity and convalescence of diseases of 
swine. The unusually inadequate diet of 
swine during and following the drouth of 
1934 revealed in a striking manner the 
effect of nutritional deficiencies that had 
not previously been evaluated at their true 
importance, as contributing factors in spe- 
cific and non-specific infections and in 
parasitisms. 

Enteritis in swine is set up in a properly 
prepared field by many immediate causes. 
It is convenient to discuss these various 
forms of the ailment under the following 
names: Coccidiosis or bloody diarrhea, spi- 
rochaetosis or black scour, vitamin A de- 
ficiency, swine dysentery, nodular disease 
and infectious necrotic enteritis. 
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Coccidiosis—Bloody Diarrhea 
Bloody diarrhea, of course, is a symp- 
tom of intense inflammation of the large 
intestine. It occurs in various types of 
enteritis. However, although lacking in 


preciseness, the term has come to be used 
rather generally for that type of enteritis 
caused by infestation by protozoan parasites 
of the Eimeria spp. 


Diagnosis.—There is no certain means of 
diagnosing coccidiosis of swine, except by 
finding the coccidia under the microscope; 
although the type of diarrhea and the his- 
tory may enable one to make a tentative 
diagnosis with considerable assurance. 


Treatment.—I think we must agree that 
we cannot do anything to destroy coccidia 
organisms in the infected animal. Any agent 
capable of doing that would destroy also 
the intestine. Coccidiosis is more common 
in poultry than it is in swine, although 
there is plenty of it in the latter animal in 
the Missouri Valley country, particularly 
in South Dakota, eastern Nebraska and 
Iowa. We hear of many kinds of treat- 
ment in poultry. Perhaps potassium dichro- 
mate in the drinking water is the most 
popular, yet in the laboratory we use a 
5% solution of potassium dichromate in 
which to culture coccidia. In it they will 
develop their different stages. The imprac- 
ticability of bringing about even a 5% so- 
lution of potassium dichromate in the in- 
testinal contents of swine is obvious. So 
it is with other agents reputed to destroy 
coccidia. 

Coccidiosis is a self-limiting disease and 
if, by good sanitation, reinfestation of the 
affected animal is prevented, or held down 
to a minimum, spontaneous recovery occurs 
in animals not already mortally affected. 
Treatment therefore consists in good sani- 
tation to prevent, as far as may be, rein- 
festation, supportive measures and_protec- 
tion of the diseased intestine from second- 
ary infection. 

It should be noted that coccidia persist 
on the premises for a considerable period 
and new animals brought onto such prem- 
ises develop the disease promptly. 


Spirochaetosis—Black Scour 

This condition, like coccidiosis, is char- 
acterized by hemorrhagic diarrhea, but in 
spirochaetosis the feces are darker than in 
coccidiosis and contain a great deal of 
mucus, hence the name black scour. Like 
coccidiosis, microscopic examination is nec- 
essary for a definite diagnosis. 


The condition is common in swine in 
Iowa and exists elsewhere. It was first rec- 
ognized as a pathological condition at Iowa 
City, although for a long time we have 
been finding spirochaetes in the digestive 
tract of swine. Formerly they were passed 
up as of no significance, but when we find 
a pig with the intestinal contents, particu- 
larly the contents of the small intestine, 
literally teeming with spirochaetes and no 
other organisms of pathological significance 
present, we are justified in basing our diag- 
nosis upon this finding. There is a marked 
tendency to ulceration of the intestinal 
mucosa in spirochaetosis and always a great 
deal of mucus present. 

Treatment.—Arsenic seems to be a spe- 
cific for spirochaetosis in swine. Fowler’s 
solution, two drams daily per 100 pounds 
live weight, administered in the feed, is 
very effective. In addition to this, some 
veterinarians use an alkaline solution and 
various supportive measures. However, 
when the diagnosis of spirochaetosis is 
made, the Fowler’s solution should never 
be omitted from the treatment prescribed. 

In this connection, perhaps it is well to 
state that I do not believe we have been 
using arsenic as much as we should in the 
treatment of diseases of swine. It has a 
distinct usefulness in quite a number of 
conditions in addition to being practically a 
specific in spirochaetosis. 


Vitamin A Deficiency 

Following the drouth in 1934, we had 
many cases of diarrhea in swine in eastern 
Nebraska and Iowa, and throughout the 
section where the feed was poor, that 
proved unyielding to any sort of treatment 
until some veterinarians, because of the 
similarity to the intense bloody diarrhea 
that occurs in dogs and cats from lack of 
vitamin A, used cod liver oil or sardine 
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oil or ‘some. product of that nature in an 
experimental way. These cases of bloody 
diarrhea in swine responded immediately 
to the administration of these fish oils with- 
out other treatment, and it seems reason- 
able to conclude that the pathological con- 
dition is essentially a break-down of the 
defensive properties of the mucous mem- 
brane of the intestine due to a lack of vita- 
min A in the diet. 

The cod liver oil or sardine oil is ad- 
ministered at the rate of one pound to 50 
pigs of an average weight of 75 pounds. 
In some cases, the animals eat the cod 
liver oil on the feed without objection; 
others refuse to eat it. In such cases, the 
objection of the pigs can be easily over- 
come by cleaning out their old bedding and 
supplying them with new bedding, which 
is sprayed with a light coat of the fish oil. 
When the pig uses the new bedding and 
gets his coat thoroughly impregnated with 
the smell of cod liver oil, he will no longer 
pay any attention to it in the feed. Many 
cases of bloody diarrhea have been en- 
countered where the cause was not deter- 
mined. The treatment of such cases has 
been variable. 


Swine Dysentery 

Another of the diarrheas or enterites of 
swine, is commonly known as swine dys- 
entery. The name describes the principal 
symptom. It is essentially a balantidiasis 
due to one of the protozoa that is a com- 
mon-- we usually say a nornmial—inhabitant 
of the intestinal tract of swine and of man. 
Like the spirochaetes, the balantidia were 
formerly considered of no pathological sig- 
nificance, but in recent years we have 
learned that this parasite may assume a 
role of great significance. Under certain 
conditions, it is responsible not only for 
much loss of condition, but for a heavy 
death loss in swine. 

The incubation period is from 10 to 14 
days. Animals of all ages are affected, but 
the heavier hogs are more severely affected 
than the lighter and those just about ready 
to go to market, worst of all. 

The course of the disease is rapid. The 
owner will notice a few of them sick one 
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day; by the following day there will be a 
marked depression, the animals refusing all 
feed and having a disinclination to move. 
The temperature is not constant; some will 
have a high temperature, others will show 
no elevation. Naturally, they are rapidly 
depleted by the dysentery and soon become 
very weak, when they will show thumps. 
Thumping is usually thought of as a symp- 
tom of lung involvement, but it is not in 
this case. Toxemia will produce thumping 
as certainly as pulmonary ascariasis. The 
extreme weakness progresses to death in 
24 to 48 hours. Not all of the animals die, 
but a big percentage of them do. The mor- 
tality is high. 

The lesions are confined to the large in- 
testine, although the cecum may not be in- 
volved. They begin at the cecal valve and 
extend posterially. The content of the bow] 
is fluid and the mucous membrane shows 
a high degree of irritation due to the fact 
that the parasites burrow into it. The le- 
sions are more pronounced on the summit 
of the folds than in the creases, and thus 
when an intestine is stretched out, the inner 
surface is blotched with red. 

Animals that recover remain carriers of 
the parasite for a long period and are apt 
to infect pigs the following year. What it 
is that enables this ordinarily harmless par- 
asite to take on pathogenic properties for a 
healthy hog is unknown. 

Treatment.—The treatment of balantidi- 
asis in swine is unsatisfactory. Ordinary 
alkali solutions do a lot of good in some 
cases; others seem not to be benefited by 
alkalis. When the condition first began to 
be a problem in Iowa, some veterinarians 
had excellent results from the use of mer- 
cury and came to look upon it as a sort of 
specific for this condition; but it isn’t de- 
pendable. Sometimes it fails to do any 
good at all. A buttermilk ration is always 
beneficial. 

Much of the damage that is done to the 
intestinal mucosa is the result of second- 
ary infections that develop in the burrows 
of the parasite. For these bacterial infec- 
tions, bacterins are excellent and their use 
seems justified in all cases. However, of 
course, they have no effect upon the para- 
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site. Good sanitation is important; good 
hygiene essential; supportive measures are 
indicated. 
Nodular Disease 

There is a parasitic infestation of the 
intestine of swine that is common in the 
Missouri Valley country and rather rapidly 
extending over the swine belt. I refer to 
nodular disease, due to the larval form of 
the Oc¢sophagostomum dentatum. This 
adult parasite is about three-fourths of an 
inch long. The larvae are found in the sub- 
mucosa of the large intestine. In heavy 
infestations, they occur in countless mil- 
lions. They may be seen by carefully ex- 
amining the mucosa of the large intestine 
where numerous little spots, no larger than 
a pin head and of a differing color from 
the normal mucosa, may be detected. The 
spots are, in reality, mucous plugs filling 
the openings made by the parasite in bur- 
rowing through the membrane. These plugs 
can be easily squeezed out by pinching. 

The animal seems to be but slightly dam- 
aged even by heavy infestations of nodular 
worms and there are no symptoms by 
which the condition may be diagnosed in 
the living animal. However, when the ani- 
mals resistance is lowered by an inadequate 
ration, bad sanitation or poor hygiene, these 
perforations of the mucous membrane may 
serve as foci for secondary infections that 
may set up an acute enteritis. 


Treatment.—There is no medicinal or bi- 
ologic agent that can reach the larval form 
of the parasite buried, as it is, in the sub- 
mucosa and protected by the mucous plugs. 
Control of the condition is purely sanitary. 


Infectious Necrotic Enteritis 

This is the oldest, or at least was the 
first recognized, intestinal disease of swine 
in this country. It was causing heavy losses 
at least a hundred years ago, and was, for 
a long time, confused with hog cholera. 

The conditions under which it occurs 
are extremely variable. It most frequently 
attacks pigs weighing 30 to 50 pounds, and 
bad hygiene, bad sanitation and poor nutri- 
tion are regarded as factors contributing 
to its prevalence and severity. However, 
it may occur in swine of all ages from re- 
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cently farrowed pigs to aged hogs, and it 
sometimes attacks thrifty herds maintained 
under good sanitation. 

Climatic conditions seem not to influence 
the disease. 


Etiology.—Although a large number of 
organisms are involved in necrotic enteritis 
and particularly the Actinomyces necropho- 
rus, which was once thought to be the 
cause of the ailment, there seems little 
doubt that the primary cause is the B. 
suipestifer. Intestinal parasites, insanitary 
surroundings and an unsuitable ration are 
no doubt predisposing causes and as is well 
known, hog cholera virus (used in vaccina- 
tion) is capable of transposing a latent 
infection into an acute and disastrous out- 
break. The symptoms and lesions are too 
well known to need description. 

Diagnosis —Diagnosis is confirmed by 
autopsies of one or more cadavers, or ani- 
mals sacrificed for the purpose. Finding 
the characteristic necrotic inflammation of 
the intestinal mucosa to which the exudate 
is adherent, together with a history of ir- 
regular appetite, diarrhea, dullness and a 
variable temperature confirm the diagnosis. 

Prevention and Treatment.—Good sani- 
tation and prompt isolation and rigid quar- 
antine of affected animals are valuable 
measures for stopping the spread of the 
disease. The affected animals should be 
given alkaline slops of good quality. Bac- 
terins are of value against the suipestifer 
organism, and possibly also against the 
secondary mixed infection. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion it may not be amiss to re- 
iterate that in handling enteritis of swine, 
the veterinarian must keep in mind the 
basic stresses and hazards to which the di- 
gestive system of the modern hog has been 
subjected by domestication, and the special 
susceptibility that may be induced by a 
diet often, one may say almost routinely 
deficient in a varied assortment of essential 
elements. It is only when these contribut- 
ing factors are properly evaluated that the 
veterinarian is likely to achieve material 
success in combatting the immediate causes 
of the various enterites in swine. 
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Disinfection of Poultry Yards 


ERNEST C. McCULLOCH, D.V.M., Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa., 


Biological Research, Development and Research Department, 


of poultry sanitation previously has 

been considered and discarded as im- 
practicable. The large areas of many pens, 
the great volume and particulate nature of 
the soil, together with the presence of ex- 
cessive amounts of organic matter, espe- 
cially in soils which have been subjected to 
heavy contamination with fecal material, 
have made the disinfection of soils so diffi- 
cult as to be infeasible with the disinfec- 
tants which have been considered. Reli- 
ance, very properly, has been placed upon 
rotation of yards with the contaminated 
areas being plowed and sowed to some cul- 
tivated crop. The results obtained have 
been uniformly good, as should be expected 
since the following disinfecting agencies 
have been combined : 

1. Mechanical removal of the infective 
organisms beyond reasonable expectancy of 
contact with susceptible individuals. The 
fact that certain pathogens are motile has 
no significance in this connection as burial 
four or five inches beneath the surface 
amounts to nearly 100,000 times the length 
of these organisms. 

2. Dilution. The comparatively few 
pathogenic microorganisms which are not 
turned under during the process of plowing 
but which are mixed with the soil, are so 
dispersed that there is little possibility of 
their causing infection. 

3. Antibiosis. The struggle for existence 
in the soil is acute, and it is exceedingly 
unlikely that any of the organisms patho- 
genic for poultry other than perhaps certain 
fungi which are more adapted for sapro- 
phytic than parasitic existence could suc- 
cessfully compete with the normal soil 
organisms for food. Moreover, as was 
shown by Frost?! in 1904, many of these soil 
organisms produce substances which are 
lethal to other bacteria. The soil protozoa, 
which feed largely upon bacteria, also assist 
in reducing the number of viable organisms. 


Si disinfection as an essential part 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 


Contamination, therefore, remains on the 
surface where the normal antibiotic agen- 
cies are less active rather than within the 
depth of the soil. 

4. Time. In an environment where mul- 
tiplication is exceedingly unlikely, the 


majority of the pathogenic inhabitants will 
perish within a relatively short period.’ 


HE occasional failure of the soil to 

purify itself following plowing and 
cropping of yards, usually, may be attrib- 
uted to: 

1. The heavily contaminated areas ad- 
jacent to the house, along the fences and in 
corners, are almost impossible to plow and 
frequently are neglected. 

2. Recontamination of the area. This 
may result from stray fowls gaining access 
to the plot, by winds blowing the droppings 
from occupied pens, and from materials 
carried by drainage water during rains. 

Rotation Not Always Attainable 

It is unfortunate that under the condi- 
tions prevailing on many poultry farms, the 
ideal of rotation with plowing and cultiva- 
tion is unattainable. The presence of per- 
manent buildings with inadequate areas for 
rotation and the high cost of land in certain 
sections have deprived many poultrymen of 
the very obvious advantages to be derived 
from the use of alternate runs. Unfortu- 
nately, no entirely satisfactory alternative 
has been offered and the continued use of 
highly contaminated soil has resulted. The 
writer is of the opinion that this presents 
a problem which is real and definite. 

The common practice of expending time 
and money on the disinfection of poultry 
houses, yet allowing the fowls almost imme- 
diate contact with heavily contaminated 
areas in the pens is irrational. A study was 
made, therefore, of the degree of disin- 
fection necessary to render the pens non- 
infective and the possible ways in which 
the surface of the soil could be disinfected. 
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URIOUSLY enough, other branches 

of agriculture have not considered soil 
disinfection as unattainable or even as im- 
practicable, and the disinfection of the soil 
used as seed beds is an established pro- 
cedure in raising many crops. Tobacco 
seed beds are treated with steam which 
usually is supplied by a portable steam 
engine. Bitting (1920) found the applica- 
tion of acetic acid, in concentrations which 
were economically practicable, killed Peni- 
cillium expansum, Alternaria solani and 
Oidium lactis. His results were confirmed 
hy Wolf and Shunk* (1921) and by Doran‘ 
(1932). Formaldehyde also has been used 
successfully in the disinfection of soils, 
although it is probable that the action is 
more bacteriostatic than bactericidal. It 
should be remembered that in the disinfec- 
tion of seed beds, the choice of disinfec- 
tants is limited to those which do not hin- 
der the germination of seeds planted soon 
after the application of the disinfectant. 
No such limitations are encountered in the 
disinfection of poultry yards, although 
permanent infertility would be objection- 
able, as it may be desirable to use these 
areas later for cultivation. Moreover, the 
disinfectant used must leave the surface 
non-irritant and non-toxic to fowl. 


Heat Disinfection Impracticable 


It is well recognized that exposure to dry 
heat must be intense and prolonged before 


bacteria are killed. As has been shown by 
Stafseth and Camargo® (1935), the flame 
guns which have been advocated for the 
disinfection of poultry houses possess but 
little merit and the disinfection of even 
clean cement floors is accomplished with 
difficulty by flaming. 

It is entirely probable that steam sterili- 
zation of the upper layer of contaminated 
soil could be carried out, although the cost 
would be excessive as special equipment 
would be necessary. 

Lye Disinfection Possible 

The results obtained by Olitsky, Traum 
and Schoening® (1928) (who found sodium 
hydroxide effective in destroying the virus 
of foot-and-mouth disease in the presence 
of urine, manure and earth) and Tilley and 
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Schaffer? (1931) (who reported the killing 
of Pasteurella avicida in the presence of 
20% chicken manure in ten minutes by a 
1:300 dilution) indicated the effectiveness 
of this chemical agent under adverse condi- 
tions. The efficacy of lye was further 
confirmed by the writer® who found a 
1:150 dilution of household lye destroyed 
gram negative microorganisms in cow 
barns. None of the strains of Brucella 
abortus which were tested survived a 1 :800 
dilution of lye for as long as 10 minutes. 
Later data show that in the presence of a 
25% suspension of human feces, Eberthella 
typhi was killed by a 1:1200 dilution® in 10 
minutes and in the presence of a heavy sus- 
pension of chicken manure; Salmonella 
pullorum was killed by a 1:800 dilution in 
the same period of time.’° Preliminary 
tests confirmed the belief that gram nega- 
tive organisms in soil could be destroyed 
by the addition of reasonable quantities of 
lye solution. It was found also that the 
character of the soil and the amount of 
organic matter present did not alter the 
germicidal efficiency of a given degree of 
alkalinity, although they affected greatly 
the amount of lye which had to be added to 
attain the desired pH. 


Experimental Procedure 


As it is impossible to duplicate in the 
laboratory all of the conditions of poultry 
yard disinfection, the tests were conducted 
at several poultry farms in cooperation 
with the local veterinarians. Entire poultry 
yards were treated with lye solutions* of 
various strengths. At the end of 30 min- 
utes, samples from the surface of the 
treated areas were removed with sterile 
spoons and placed in tubes containing ster- 
ile broth. This broth contained sufficient 
bromthymol blue to produce an easily rec- 
ognizable tint when alkalinized, and had 
been acidulated to pH 5.5 by the addition 
of citric acid, which has been shown by 
Reid (1932) to be the least toxic acid 
against Escherichia coli. In no instance 
was sufficient of the treated soil added to 
bring the indicator to the full alkaline color, 
showing that all of the alkali had been 
neutralized by the broth. After the addi- 


* Lewis Lye containing 98% NaOH was used. 





tion of the soil samples, the tubes were held 
at room temperature until transported to 
the laboratory for bacteriological examina- 
tion. 

Because of the impracticability of isolat- 
ing pathogens from the soil, the destruction 
of the members of the colon aerogenes 
group was accepted to indicate disinfection. 
As has been shown by Tonney, Greer and 
Danforth’? (1928), E. coli is one of the 
most resistant of the gram negative organ- 
isms and, with the exception of tubercu- 
losis and the relatively rare staphylococci 
and streptococci infections of fowls, the 
majority of bacterial infections of fowls 
are due to gram negative organisms. Also 
the comparatively meager published data 
indicate that the filterable viruses are even 
more susceptible to the strong alkalies than 
is E. coli, Schalm and Beach** (1935) 
found the virus of infectious laryngotra- 
cheitis to be inactivated by 125 minutes’ 
exposure to a 1:10,000 dilution of sodium 
hydroxide while a 1% solution was effec- 
tive in one-half minute. The writer found 
the virus of fowl pox to be inactivated in 


ten minutes by 1:150 to 1:500 lye solutions, 
depending upon the amount of organic 
matter, the number of infective units in 
the inocula employed and the size of the 
particles of scab which contained the virus. 


N THE laboratory, subcultures were 

made from the broth containing the 
treated soil into nutrient broth containing 
1 :50,000 crystal violet. This was to inhibit 
the growth of gram positive organisms. 
After 48 hours’ incubation, transfers were 
made into fermentation tubes containing 
1:50,000 crystal violet broth to which 1% 
lactose had been added. At the end of 48 
hours’ incubation, these were examined for 
the presence of gas and gram stains made. 
Parallel tests with untreated soil were 
made in which the first broth was diluted 
1:1000 before inoculation into the crystal 
violet broth. While it is reasonable to 
assume that a certain number of organisms 
of the colon-aerogenes group would have 
had to be present in order for them to ini- 
tiate growth, yet the presence of growth in 
the control tubes in the absence of growth 
in the treated samples indicates a destruc- 
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tion of at least 99.9% of the members of 
this group of microorganisms. 

The degree of alkalinity attained, in the 
laboratory, was estimated by the indicators 
acyl blue and parazo orange. In the field, 
trinitrobenzene solutions were found satis- 
factory. At pH 12 or above, which corre- 


sponds very closely to the degree of. 


alkalinity necessary to kill gram negative 
organisms, trinitrobenzene solutions are a 
deep orange; at pH 11.5 or below they are 
colorless. When samples of heavily con- 
taminated soil and lye solutions were mixed 
and cultures taken, the following results 
were obtained : 


THE DISINFECTION OF HEAVILY CONTAMINATED 
Som, WitH Soptum Hyprox1pE 


Survival 
of Colon- 
Aero- 
genes 
Group 


Proportion of Soil Reaction of Time of 
and Trinitro- Exposure 
Lye Solution benzene Minutes 


10 grams of Soil 
mixed with 


5cc of 2% NaOH 


Red-Orange 


10 grams of Soil 
mixed with 


10cc of 2% NaOH 


Red-Orange 


10 grams of Soil 
mixed with 
5cc of 1% Lye 
Solution 


Faint - Orange 


10 grams of Soil 
mixed with 
10cc of 1 Jo Lye 

Solution 30 


Orange 


Field tests indicate that sufficient 1% lye 
solution to saturate the surface of the soil 
thoroughly results in a pH of 12 or above 
and the destruction of gram _ negative 
organisms. With this concentration the 
surface of the soil retains a germicidal 
degree of alkalinity for at least 30 minutes. 
In order to provide a greater factor of 
safety, concentrations of 1.5% are recom- 
mended. Soil treated with this concentra- 
tion did not prove injurious to the feet of 
chickens when they were returned to the 
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pens an hour after treatment. The applica- 
tion of sufficient solution to saturate the 
surface of a poultry yard not only de- 
stroyed gram negative organisms on the 
surface, but maintained the necessary 
degree of alkalinity for a depth of at least 
one-eighth of an inch on packed surfaces 
and up to an inch in areas which had been 
loosened by scratching. The quantity re- 
quired to saturate the surface of the soil 
depends entirely upon the character of the 
soil and the extent to which it has been 
packed. One yard, thirty feet square, was 
effectively treated with 50 gallons of solu- 
tion. This was prepared by dissolving 
seven 13-ounce cans of lye, costing 10 cents 
each, in the 50 gallons of water. The cost 
of the materials, therefore, was 70 cents or 
0.7 cent per square yard. The other ex- 


treme was reached in a yard which con- 
tained an excessive amount of organic mat- 
ter and where the surface of the soil was 
not packed. Here, 50 gallons of the 1.5% 
solution saturated the surface of only 20 
square yards and the cost was 3.5 cents 
per square yard. Perhaps neither of these 
figures will prove representative, and the 
average cost will be between one and two 
cents per square yard. 


i? THOSE places where rotation cannot 
be practiced, the yards usually are com- 
paratively small and may not exceed the 
floor space in the houses which usually is 
from three to four square feet per bird. 
The cost of the lye necessary for disinfec- 
tion under such conditions is almost negli- 
gible. 
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Effects of Sulphur on Coccidiosis in Chickens’ 


ANY remedies have been suggested 
M and tried in efforts to find one 

that would hold in check, or de- 
stroy, the protozoan parasite, Eimeria 
tenella, which causes cecal coccidiosis in 
chickens. The writers believe that they 
have found in sulphur an agent of much 
promise. At least, under the conditions of 
the experiments reported below, sulphur 
inhibited the development of the coccidia, 
impeded the formation of lesions, and pre- 
vented death from coccidiosis. 


Experimental 

The chickens used in the experiments 
were of three breeds, S. C. W. Leghorns, 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, and R. I. Reds. 
They were kept under conditions described 
by Herrick, Ott and Holmes (1936) and 
fed the Wisconsin No. 2 ration which con- 
sists of ground yellow corn (45%), 
standard wheat middlings (15%), pure 
wheat bran (15%), meat scraps (8%), 
dried skim milk (8%), alfalfa leaf meal 
(5%), limestone grit (1.5%), granite grit 
(1.5%), iodized stock salt (0.5%), and 
cod liver oil (0.5%). 

The type of sulphur fed was ordinary 
flowers of sulphur. This was added to the 
dry mash and hopper fed. The coccidia 
employed to induce infection were from a 
pure line of Eimeria tenella and were 
administered into the crops of the chickens 
by means of a pipette. After the chickens 
were infected the feeding of sulphur was 
discontinued. The results of an experi- 
ment with 500 chickens in which sulphur 
was fed for a period of three weeks are 
presented in Table I. 


T is evident from the data in Table I 

that the effect of the coccidia was sig- 
nificantly reduced in those groups receiving 
sulphur. The effects of the sulphur were 
in general directly proportional to the 
amount administered, but even 114% re- 
duced the severity of the lesions and mor- 
tality to a considerable extent. The group 
receiving 114% sulphur (10% once each 
week) were infected the day following the 
third feeding of the sulphur. 


By C. A. HERRICK, 
Departments of Zoology and Veterinary Science 
and C. E. HOLMES, 


Department of Poultry Husbandry, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Attention is called to the fact that the 
chickens receiving sulphur made smaller 
gains than did the controls (See Table I). 
In the experiments reported here there 
was no attempt made to supply the digesti- 
ble nutrients replaced by the added sulphur. 

It was also noted that the cloacas of the 
chickens, especially those receiving 10 or 
even 5% were irritated. The significance of 
this observation has not yet been deter- 
mined. 

Since the sulphur was irritating when 
fed for as long as three weeks, larger 
amounts of sulphur were fed for shorter 
periods (2, 4 and 6 days) before infection. 
When fed for only two days before infec- 
tion there was little if any effect of the 
sulphur on the coccidia. When, however, 
sulphur was administered for four days 
before infection was established its effect 
was marked. The mortality was 42, 22 
and 19. per cent.respectively for the con- 
trols and those receiving 10 and 20% sul- 
phur. The results of feeding 10 and 20% 
sulphur for six days are shown in Table II. 

It is obvious from these data that when 
20% sulphur was fed for a period of six 
days there was a reduction in the severity 
of the lesions and no mortality from an in- 
fection of coccidiosis which was fatal to 
70% of those that were not given sulphur. 
The feeding of 10% sulphur, although pre- 
venting visible lesions in one-third of those 
treated, did not prevent all mortality. 

The effect of the sulphur on the rate of 
growth when fed for six days was insig- 
nificant. Those chicks which received 20% 
gained almost as much as the controls and 
there was no visible evidence of irritation 
in the cloaca. Further studies must, of 
course, be made before it can be said that 


* Published with the approval of the Director of the 
Station. : 

+ This_work was supported in part by the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Corporation and the University of Wis 
consin Research Fund. 
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the sulphur did not adversely affect the 
chickens, 
When sulphur was fed from the time 


TABLE I 
Effects of sulphur when fed to chickens from time 
of hatching until they were purposely infected 
at three weeks of age (500 animals) 
Per cent Per cent 
without severe 
Group lesions lesions 
No sulphur 100 53 
1%% (10% 
once weekly) 8 55 18 202.9 
11 149.6 
1 199.2 
2 135.7 


% gain 
Percent before 
mortality infection 


231.9 


of infection with coccidia or after infec- 
tion, it had little or no effect on the severity 
of the disease produced. 


TABLE II 


Mortality and lesions in chickens fed sulphur for 
six days previous to infection with coccidia 
(93 animals) 


Per cent 
gain 6 days Severity of lesions Per cent 
before Per cent Mor- 
Group infection — ++ ++++ tality 
No sulphur... 37.2 0 0 100 70.0 
10% sulphur.. 37.1 33.3 47.6 19.0 9.5 
20% sulphur.. 35.8 470° 353 176 0 


The question as to how long sulphur re- 
mains effective in the digestive tract, how 
it affects the coccidia and many other prob- 
lems cannot be answered at this time. 


Summary 


Sulphur has been found to be effective 
not only in reducing but also in preventing 
the effects of coccidia on chickens, under 
experimental conditions. However, much 
work remains to be done before it can be 
recommended as a practical means of con- 
trolling coccidiosis. No evidence was ad- 
duced that the administration of sulphur 
has any curative effect on coccidiosis in 
poultry after the disease has become estab- 
lished. 
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MODERNIZING AND EQUIPPING 
VETERINARY HOSPITALS 


Pet owners everywhere applaud the tend- 
ency toward stricter sanitary conditions in 
veterinary hospitals and the inclination to 
hospitalize animals with the same degree 
of care employed in healing human ills. 
Veterinarians may be the first to admit this 
was not always so, but to them goes all 
the credit for establishing the higher stand- 
ards of cleanliness, sanitation, and medical 
skill which prevail today in veterinary 
hospitals. But the point is what can be 
done to equip veterinary hospitals with the 
latest scientific appliances and to modernize 
the older establishments which, for want of 
adequate capital, have failed to keep abreast 
of new developments? 

The modernization credit plan of the 
Federal Housing Administration provides 
a means of financing this type of work. 
The Federal Government does not lend 
money through the Housing Administra- 
tion; but by a system of loan insurance, it 
provides a means of getting adequate credit 
from private financial institutions for re- 
modeling hospitals and for the purchase 
and installation of eligible types of neces- 
sary equipment and facilities. 

Veterinary hospitals, dependent on their 
credit standing, can borrow up to $50,000 
for this purpose, repaying the loan in equal 
monthly installments over a period up to 
five years, at a low rate of interest. 

Up to $50,000 may be expended under 
the Modernization Credit Plan on Class A 
types of buildings, which include hospitals, 
for structural repairs, alterations, and addi- 
tions such, for example, as painting, wiring, 
plumbing and heating systems, air condi- 
tioning equipment, kennels, runs, etc. 

A hospital may purchase and install with 
the proceeds of modernization credit in- 
volving in excess of $2,000 net and up to 
the permitted maximum of $50,000 net, 
eligible items of veterinary hospital equip- 
ment such as autoclaves, centrifuges, diag- 
nostic machines (nonportable), fluoro- 
scopes, horizontal and vertical (installed), 
hemoglobinometers, mercury lamps (non- 
portable), operating tables, sterilizers (elec- 
tric or gas), transformers (current), ultra- 





$92 


violet apparatus (nonportable), X-ray 
generators, X-ray tables, and X-Ray units 
(nonportable), etc. 

These funds are generally available to 
borrowers of good credit standing every- 
where. Application may be made to any 
bank (of which there are several thousand) 
approved by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. 

Under the Housing Act the lending insti- 
tution cannot charge a higher rate of inter- 
est on these loans than 5%. This is simply 
a maximum interest rate beyond which 
lending institutions may not go. Many, 
however, have made and are making loans 
below the maximum rate. 

Most of those informed on the subject 
predict a rise in construction costs in the 
near future. Now is the time to modernize 
facilities. 

5 gy i A 


A POINT ON ETHICS 

A good deal has been written and said 
about ethics in medicine, both veterinary 
and human. We are all familiar with poor 
taste in advertising and the more apparent 
transgressions in professional ethics. It 
has recently occurred to this writer that 
the moral duties associated with the prac- 
tice of human medicine are often just taken 
for granted or disregarded altogether in 
veterinary practice. 

The tendency of a practitioner to become 
thoughtlessly calloused and methodical in 
his handling of animals is fostered by the 
exigencies of the times. One who handles 
many animals and is faced with the eco- 
nomic problems and responsibilities which 
have so marked the last few years is all 
too apt to become so engrossed with mak- 
ing a living, his personal affairs and the 
collection of bad accounts that he forgets 
his original motive in studying veterinary 
medicine, which, in most instances, was a 
sincere interest in the health and welfare 
of animals. Routine work tends to make 
one forget the means, and place all em- 
phasis on the outcome of a given case. The 
practice of “treating the owner” should 
never be carried to where it is inimical to 
the animal. This seems a greater pitfall for 
veterinarians than for physicians, who are 
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promptly reminded if they become callous 
in their attitude toward suffering. 

Because an animal doesn’t talk, the ex- 
cuse may be made that they suffer less than 
human beings. Animals may lack their 
owners’ highly developed imagination, but 
by a little reasoning one realizes that an 
animal—not able to analyze a situation and 
understand why he is treated in a certain 
way—may suffer more than the human 
who is gifted with cool logic. The chili 
specialist and the veterinarian have a great 
deal in common here. 

True, one must be practical; but this 
word should not be used to excuse inade- 
quate anesthesia, dirty, uncomfortable 
pens, strong, ill-tasting medicines, improper 
ventilation and heat for hospitals, lack of 
fresh water, feed, awkward and unduly 
rough restraint of unruly patients or dull 
instruments, etc. In rural communities or 
districts where comfortable hospitalization 
may be impossible, proper instructions to 
the owner as to care, handling, etc., will 
usually take care of the case in a practical 
way. 

One is aided much in retaining both the 
owner’s viewpoint and his own profes- 
sionalism by an active interest in his pro- 
fessional organizations, and the S. P.C. A.; 
by reading both the professional journals 
and some of the better pet and animal pub- 
lications, and owning pets himself. Dr. 
John R. Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, gave a very encouraging 
and interesting report on the more humane 
treatment of live stock at the 59th annual 
meeting of the American Humane Associa- 
tion at Washington (Vet. Med. March 
1936). 

Most important, one should never allow 
oneself to be guilty of charging fees in- 
sufficient to properly cover the cost of high 
class work. Surely a professional man, 
meeting all types of individuals, can culti- 
vate the ability to explain and make clear 
to most, the importance of being humane 
to a defenseless animal, thus elevating not 
alone himself, but his profession, in the 


eyes of all. 
W. H. LInbiey, 


Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
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Excess Vitamins Accelerate 


Development 


LEXANDER THE GREAT (who 
A built a great and beautiful city and 

gave it the name of his favorite 
dog) sighed for more worlds to conquer, 
little dreaming that past the borders of his 
great empire lay a dozen “worlds” as large 
as his. 

Anyone who thinks the peak of knowl- 
edge about dog feeding has been reached 
knows less about the science of nutrition 
than Alexander did about geography. 

Alexander has been dead more than two 
thousand years, and in spite of continuous 
expansion by wars of conquest, scientific 
exploration and research for new trade 
outlets, there are still vast, mysterious, un- 
charted areas on the earth’s surface. 


Will it be another two thousand years 
before we know everything that goes on 


inside a dog? Possibly, but that’s no rea- 
son why we shouldn’t take advantage of 
every scrap of information.we already have, 
and watch eagerly for the new and inter- 
esting and amazingly hopeful discoveries 
coming to light every year, every month— 
almost every day. 

Just now the scientific world is examin- 
ing recent experiments which promise to 
prove a point heretofore merely guessed at, 
namely, that by a super-abundance of vita- 
mins in certain food mixtures (i.e., more 
than are needed to prevent symptoms of 
vitamin deficiency) we can produce— 

1. Earlier development, greater repro- 
ductive power in both males and females; 


2. Normal weight and better fleshing ; 

3. Higher degree of show bloom, more 
lustrous coat, a mellow feel to skin and 
hair ; 

4. Increased vigor and vitality ; 

5. Longer life. 

A whole new race of “super-healthy” 
dogs? Perfection in details never dreamed 
of before? New records at every point 
where winners are determined? It is not 


By L. J. BROSEMER, Ottumwa, Iowa 
Director Red Heart Experimental Kennels 


altogether impossible. We have space here 
to glance at only two of the new and very 
significant developments pointing this way 
—two processes (appetite and digestion) 
and if it fails here, the subsequent cessation 
of growth, loss of nerve control (the dis- 
ease of polyneuritis in dogs) and lowered 
resistance against infective germs are only 
indirect results. 

But now it seems certain that this vita- 
min can exercise control over the upward 
rate of growth. In other words, not only 
is growth retarded by feeding less than 
enough of this vitamin, but by giving an 
extra amount, the rate can be speeded up 
beyond what heretofore has been consid- 
ered normal. 


TRANGELY enough, experiments on 

children led to the discovery of this 
fact of so great importance to dog 
feeders. Usually it is the other way 
around—facts learned from observing dogs 
are later adapted to human use. But here 
the animal nutritionist owes his knowledge 
to the human dietician. 

Dr. Pearl Summerfeldt, able scientist in 
nutrition research, succeeded in obtaining 
a rate of gain of nearly five times the usual 
amount in feeding eleven children on a diet 
containing large quantities of vitamin B 
and extra supplies of other vitamins and 
minerals. 

The daily administration of four ounces 
of a special food mixture in the diet of 
eleven children of approximately normal 
weight, over a period of ten weeks, resulted 
in a weight increase at 3.57 times the ex- 
pected rate of gain. 

A control group of ten children fed four 
ounces of ordinary cereals in the daily diet 
gained at 1.17 times the expected rate. 

Who says there is no difference in which 
cereal grains, or which part of cereal grains 
are used in a diet? And it makes the same 
kind of a difference which meats, which 
sources of vegetable substances, and which 





kind of every other source of nutrition goes 
into a dog’s body! 

For a second ten-week period, Doctor 
Summerfeldt reversed the groups, and the 
control group now received the special food 
mixture. The rate of gain of these chil- 
dren was 4.84 times the expected rate. The 
new control group, formerly on the special 
cereal mixture and now receiving ordinary 
cereals, gained at just the expected rate. 

The diet Doctor Summerfeldt used, as 
anyone versed in the science of animal 
feeding understands, is far from being 
entirely suited to dogs. But practically the 
same essential elements may be combined 
in the same proportions and ingested by 
the dog from other sources. 

With this new information concerning a 
notable increase in growth and weight 
merely by adding a few items to the diet, 
is it hard to believe a forecast of a new 
era in dog breeding by the thoroughgoing 
application of scientific methods of canine 
improvement ? 

It is already well established by actual 
experiments on animals that the use of a 
super-abundance of vitamin-rich foods pro- 
duces a marked improvement in appear- 
ance, weight, vigor, reproductive power and 
life duration which might properly deter- 
mine super-health. 

But here is the way to a more definite 
unnderstanding of how and why and when 
the effects are produced. Possibly it will 
presage the discovery of a new series of 
potential functions all along the vitamin 
front! 


OR is this all. Here is the other re- 
markable discovery referred to, made 
by Dr. Siegfried Maurer of the University 
of Chicago. It involves the most funda- 
mental difference between “man’s best 
friend” and other domestic animals—his 
intelligence. 
Doctor Maurer has definitely proved by 
a series of controlled tests on experimental 
animals that this food factor has a pro- 
nounced influence on ability to learn. 
Animals given a good supply of vitamin 
B, Doctor Maurer found, learned their way 
through maze boxes twice as rapidly as 
those the diets of which contained less of 
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this important element. In addition, his tests 
indicated that mental dullness is not 100° 
hereditary. Pups, the parents of which 
lacked sufficient vitamin B, attained nor- 
mal intelligence when fed a diet rich in 
this element, although among them the 
infant mortality rate was higher than 
among offspring of normal parents. 

The criticism is often made that dog 
breeders devote too much attention to 
physical points and not enough to mental 
development. There is a widespread belief 
among the general public that the average 
purebred dog has less capacity to learn or 
“brains” than the average mongrel. 

Probably this criticism is not justified, 
but it is not unfair to ask whether the 
native intelligence of the average show 
specimen is equal to that of the wild dog in 
nature, obliged to live by his wits from 
puppyhood, but supplied, in compensation, 
with nature’s own foods, possibly in wide 
variety. Anyway, it is not unreasonable to 
believe that in many large kennels the 
vitamin B factor is deficient in the diet. 


NOTHER point to remember is that 

vitamin B is not stored to any extent 

in the body. An occasional supply, therefore, 

meets only the need of the moment; this 

vitamin should be taken in by the dog every 
day to meet that day’s requirements. 

The effects of a shortage or absence of 
vitamin B in the ration are quick and deci- 
sive. If all the vitamin B is eliminated, a 
dog will starve to death, through loss of 
appetite, before any symptoms of neuro- 
toxic troubles develop. 

If a little vitamin B is given, the worst 
effect in the animal organism is polyneu- 
ritis. If a little more, but still not an ade- 
quate amount, is supplied, the result is 
retarded growth. 

Dr. George R. Cowgill, internationally 
recognized authority, who has _ experi- 
mented with vitamin B requirements for 
ten years, says a dog will eat a ration ade- 
quate in everything but this element for a 
period of about three weeks. Then a defi- 
nite lack of interest and refusal to eat the 
ration appears. If at this time the animal 
is given a sufficient amount of some source 
of this vitamin, the desire to eat is restored 
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and the animal eagerly snaps up the ration 
he previously spurned. 

If a dog’s appetite is not normal, if his 
body weight does not increase at the normal 
rate, or if there is evidence of spasms or of 
inflammation of the nerves, it may be be- 
cause he isn’t getting enough vitamin B. 

It is necessary to make certain this vita- 
min actually reaches the dog. While it is 
not seriously impaired by cooking or baking 
at ordinary temperatures, unless the natu- 
ral acidity of the food has been reduced by 
the addition of alkali, it dissolves readily 
in water, and often in home cooking much 
of it is lost when the cooking water is dis- 
carded. When liver is boiled in the open- 
pot way, for instance, it is very uncertain 
whether the dog will get from it, “full 
value” in amount of this vitamin. 

Foods cooked in a pressure cooker, as 
used in home and commercial canning, be- 
ing heated in their own juices in airtight 
containers, are in no danger of serious 
“water leakage” of the antineuritic element. 
Dr. E. V. McCollum says that commer- 
cially canned foods are little inferior to 
fresh (raw) articles in respect to their 
vitamin B content, since the period of proc- 
essing is so short. And of course they are 
far superior to raw foods in respect to 
digestibility. 


HE experiments we have recorded do 

not necessarily mean that the ultimate 
size of the animal given a full supply of 
vitamin B will be larger than normal, but 
it does indicate that the animal may be 
fully grown when he reaches the age at 
which growth stops, and may arrive at that 


quotient sooner. Also that he may reach 
his norm of intelligence—something most 
dogs, apparently, never do. 

It has long been known that growth 
could be retarded (with permanent effects) 
by undernourishment. But what a find to 
learn that growth may be made to progress 
at a rate faster than that which has always 
been considered normal! And that better 
than average dogs can be raised by using 
nothing but the advantages supplied by 
scientific knowledge of nutrition! 

There’s no shortage of worlds, if we just 
have the vision to see them! 


PARALYSIS OF THE POSTERIOR 
LIMBS OF A MULE COLT 

February 3, 1936, a mule colt was pre- 
sented to the veterinary clinic at Kansas 
State College, with the following history. 
That morning the caretaker had found the 
subject, a female mule colt, aged eight 
months, in a recumbent position and un- 
able to rise or use the posterior limbs. The 
colt had apparently been in a good state 
of health previously. The ration consisted 
of corn, oats, and alfalfa hay. The colt 
had suffered from omphalophlebitis when 
a foal, but had made an uneventful re- 
covery. 

The temperature, respirations and pulse 
of the colt were found to be within the nor- 
mal range. The visible mucous membranes 
were practically normal and the appetite 
was normal. A fecal examination revealed 
infestation with strongyles. 

The animal was placed in a well-bedded, 
heated stall and given intravenously, 250cc. 
of calcium gluconate, 100cc. of glucose so- 
lution and 500cc. of normal mule serum. 

The following day the animal remained 
in the standing position for about one hour, 
by the aid of slings and a chain hoist. On 
the third day, the hoist was attached to an 
overhead track and the animal assisted in 
walking. Internal medication up to and 
including the fifth day consisted of calcium 
gluconate, glucose, and normal mule serum. 
At this time a decided improvement was 
observed. 

After the fifth day the previous line of 
medication was discontinued and replaced 
by the intravenous administration of a so- 
lution containing 100 grains of sodium co- 
codylate dissolved in 125cc. of sterile, dis- 
tilled water. This solution was administered 
on alternate days. Active massage and 
forced walking was practiced daily. 

At the end of three weeks the patient 
was able to arise and walk in a normal 
manner. 

This experience illustrated the value of 
exercise in treating paralytic conditions, 
particularly those the exact nature and 
cause of which are unknown. 


H. J. LINDENSTRUTH, 
Manhattan, Kansas 
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Buccal Papillomata in Dogs 


mental et Néoplasies expérimentales,”’ 
Professor Charles Lombard of the 
Toulouse faculty writes the following in- 
teresting section* on buccal warts of dogs: 

“It has been demonstrated that warts of 
the buccal cavity of dogs, cutaneous warts 
of the rabbit and cattle, and warts of the 
human being are caused by an ultravirus. 
One recalls in this connection that in 1919, 
Wile and Kingery proved that the filtrate 
of the human wart passing through the 
Chamberland filter will reproduce warts 
when reinoculated into a human subject. 
The period of incubation is four to eight 
weeks. The inoculation is particularly easy 
when made into the bleb of a superficial 
burn (Philibert). 

“In regard to buccal warts of dogs, the 
disease is transmissible to pups in series, 
starting with filtrates passed through the 
Berkfeld filter (Findlay, 1930), but not to 
rabbits, cats, rats, mice, guinea pigs, and 
monkeys (De Monbreun and Goodpasture). 
The incubation period averages 30 to 33 
days but can be as short as 10 days in sick 
or undernourished dogs. One attack con- 
fers permanent immunity. 

“The virus has an affinity for the buccal 
mucous membrane. The filtrate of buccal 
warts inoculated into other regions (mu- 
cous or cutaneous) give negative results. 
The cells of the buccal mucosa present, 
histologically, inclusions analagous to the 
bodies of Lipschutz of human warts. Sub- 
mitted to a temperature of 58°C. for an 
hour, the virus becomes avirulent. On the 
contrary, it can be preserved for a long 
time in a solution of salt and glycerine 
equal parts or by desiccation after conge- 
lation. 

“Tt was in 1898 that Pemberthy wrote 
for the first time of an epizootic of warts 
in the mouth of fox terrier pups. In a 
kennel of 40 only three escaped the con- 
tagion. M’Fadyean and Hobday succeed- 
ed in transmitting warts to other pups by 


* Lombard, Prof. Charles. (1936) Experimental Cancer 
and Experimental Neoplasms (title translated); Revue de 
Médecine Vétérinaire et Journal de Médecine Vétérinaire, 
88:6, pp. 305-346, Tune 1936. 


[: AN article entitled “Cancer expéri- 


By L. A. MERILLAT, Chicago, Illinois 
Haver-Glover Laboratories 


scarifying the mucous membrane, but sub- 
cutaneous injections were without results. 

“In the wild rabbit of the genus called 
cottontail (genus Syvilagus) in certain re- 
gions of Iowa and Kansas there exists an 
infectious papilloma or papillo-fibroma (pa- 
pilloma of Shope) transmissible by filtrates 
as was demonstrated by Richard E. Shope. 
Inoculations of this filtrate intra-epidermi- 
cally in wild or domestic rabbits repro- 
duced the disease. Only the epidermal cells 
are sensitive to its action. Inoculations by 
any other route are negative. 

“A notable fact is that when grafted 
under the skin, in muscles or viscera of a 
wild or domestic rabbit, the graft rapidly 
takes on the character of a malignant tu- 
mor. The virus inoculated into domestic 
rabbits produced papillomata, the most 
flourishing of which were transformed to 
spino-cellular epitheliomata (Peyton and 
Beard). Approaching these experimental 
facts are the observations of Syverton and 
Barry on a wild rabbit affected with four 
warts of which one spontaneously trans- 
formed into a malignant growth. 

“Therefore, according to the conclusions 
of Peyton, Rous, and of Beard, it would 
appear that the virus that causes warts in 
rabbits should be considered as the initial 
cause of the cancers resulting from them. 
Observations and conclusions of extreme 
importance! 

They recall new and numerous works. 
If they confirm these facts—without apply- 
ing them to all tumors and to all animals— 
they fortify the virulent theory of cancer 
that Borrel has insisted upon for 32 years 
with constancy and fortitude. 

“Only recently Peyton, Harde and Ko- 
bozieff obtained a positive inoculation in 
wild French rabbits (lapin de garenne) 
with fragments of warts conserved in glyc- 
erine sent to them by Shope. The tumors 
of these wild rabbits were successfully 
grafted into domestic French rabbits. 

“In 1920, Magalhales succeeded in pro- 
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voking a generalized papillomatosis in a 
bull by inoculating the filtrate of a spon- 
taneous wart. The experimental work of 
C. T. Creech, in 1929, removed all doubt 
that wart filtrates passed through the Berk- 
feld filter are capable of reproducing warts 
on new animals inoculated. The test com- 


PAPILLOMES BUCCAUX 
From Rev. de Med. Vet. et Jour. de Med. Vet. 


prised 22 different animals inoculated at 
the base of the ear, the lateral surface of 
the neck and in front of the shoulder, either 
by intradermal inoculation or by scarifica- 
tion. Seven of the inoculated subjects de- 
veloped warts. The proof that warts are 
caused by an ultravirus is, therefore, con- 
firmed. It is long since known that neo- 
plastic tissue (of warts) is inoculable, 
not only in cattle but in man and that warts 
have been signalized as contagious. In 
particular, warts are transmitted naturally 
from cows to the lips and mouths of calves 
and accidentally to man. Inversely, the 
human wart can be transmitted to cattle.” 
ee 


TraNsLator’s Note.—The purpose of this 
excerpt is merely that of reaffirming the 
infectious character of warts, not only 
those of the buccal cavity of dogs but also 
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the cutaneous warts of wild and domestic 
animals and man. One is obligated to apol- 
ogize to the author for not reprinting the 
entire 41-page, illustrated article on the 
general subject of transmissibility of ex- 
perimental neoplasms written with the ob- 
ject of clarifying the etiology of tumors 
| which, as the author declares “is the work 
of tomorrow.” 
¢ # 7 5 A 

TREATMENT OF WARTS IN DOGS 

Where warts occur singly, they may be 
tied off with suture material or rubber 
bands or snipped off with scissors or dis- 
sected out with the scalpel or cauterized 
with a hot iron or sloughed out with caustic 
applications as may be indicated in the in- 
dividual case; but where they occur by the 
score or hundred or, as they do in some 
cases, by the thousand, such treatment is 
ineffective, not only because the number 
of warts makes such treatment difficult or 
impossible, but because the warts in such 
cases recur with great rapidity. A better 
plan is to administer arsenic internally in 
full medicinal doses. The disappearance of 
the warts is more prompt and certain from 
this treatment than from any other. 

The usual time required for the disap- 
pearance of the warts under the arsenic 
treatment is one week. The Fowler’s solu- 
tion should be administered three times 
daily and some practitioners at the same 
time apply it to the warts. Sodium caco- 
dylate is said to be as efficacious in the 
removal of warts as is Fowler’s solution.— 
H. C. Stephenson. 
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WHAT CITIES 
HEALTH 
Expenditures for health protective serv- 
ices in 1934 by the ninety-four cities of the 
nation with 100,000 or more people varied 
from 19c per capita in Oklahoma City to 


$2.63 in Newark. In general, the largest 
cities spent more per capita than the smaller 
ones in this group although there were sev- 
eral exceptions. Only three of the thirteen 
with upwards of 500,000 people spent less 
than $1.00 and these spent 70c, 80c, and 
86c, respectively. None spent as much as 
$2 and the average was $1.31. 








Abstracts 


X-RAY. THERAPY IN ACTINOMY- 
COSIS AND STREPTOTRICHOSIS 

Examination of a four-year-old cat? 
revealed a firm tumor in the region of the 
mandible and in the upper left region of 
the neck, and various fistulous openings. 
The x-ray picture disclosed irregular perio- 
stal enlargements of the left mandible. No 
normal bone structure was visible. The 
right mandible was likewise broadened ir- 
regularly. There appeared an oval clear- 
ance in the bone structure around the 
foramen mandibulare. Microscopical exam- 
ination showed actinomyces. Diagnosis: 
Actinomycotic osteitis rareficans; graular 
osteomyelitis ; periostitis ossificans ; second- 
ary actinomycosis of the skin. The cat was 
given x-ray treatment three times in both 
lateral positions. Details of the x-ray 
formula and treatment are to be consulted 
in the original article. Six weeks later the 
swellings had vanished entirely, and after 
eight weeks the fistular ducts had also dis- 
appeared. 

Eight dogs exhibited streptotrichosis in 
various regions of the body. They were 
given x-ray treatment. The exact details 
of the formula and of the treatment must 
be consulted in the original article. The 
wounds and the fistulous ducts healed dur- 
ing the pause following the first treatment. 
The treatment was repeated and resulted in 
complete healing. Similar good results were 
obtained from the x-ray treatment of cats 
suffering from streptotrichosis. 
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ABORTION FROM NUTRITIONAL 
CAUSES 

During the 1934 foaling season a breed- 

ing stable reported 28 abortions among 46 

mares.1°° Twenty aborted during the latter 

part of March. Infection as a possible 

cause was eliminated by the investigation. 





18 Pommer, A., 1936. Réntgentherapie der Hautkrank- 
heiten bei Hunden und Katzen, XII Aktinomykose und 
Streptotrichose; (X-Ray Therapy of Actinomycosis and 
Streptotrichosis in Small Animals). Wien. Tierarztl. Mon- 
atsschr., 23:2, pp. 36-44. 

3% Wall, S., 1935. Abortion in Mares due to Dietetic 
—e. = title). Skandinavisk Vet. Tidskr., 25:4, 
pp. -204. 
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With the exception of a tendency to con- 
stipation, the mares appeared healthy. The 
aborted fetuses exhibited hyperemia and 
necrotic areas in liver and kidneys, hemo: 
rhages upon the serous membranes and aspi 
ration of embryonic fluid into the lungs. This 
finding indicated intoxication of the fetus 
through the maternal blood. The cause of 
the toxin formation was found to hav 
been the abnormal fermentation processes 
in the intestine, started by the constipation. 
In addition, it was found that the calcium 
and vitamin content of the blood was insuf- 
ficient, The majority of the mares exhibited 
hypocalcemia. 


' FF # 7 


A NEWLY-DISCOVERED DISEASE 
OF CATS 


During the past few years a new fatal 
epizootic among cats was observed in Ger- 
many. The character of the disease is 
that of a diphtheroid laryngitis, tonsillitis 
and gastro-enteritis. The incubation period 
is seven to eight days. The duration of the 
disease is one-half to three days. The 
symptoms are weakness, vomiting, loss of 
appetite, fever, occasionally diarrhea. Death 
is preceded by coma. 

The anatomical and _histopathological 
changes consist in a laryngitis, sometimes 
catarrhal, sometimes diphtheroid in nature, 
a tonsillitis, sometimes catarrhal and some- 
times diphtheroid in nature, and a gastro- 
enteritis, sometimes catarrhal and some- 
times diphtheroid in nature. 

Infectious gastro-enteritis (cat typhus) 
differs from the infectious laryngo-enteritis 
in the absence of lesions in the larynx and 
in the tonsils. 

The intestinal form of cat distemper dif- 
fers from the infectious laryngo-enteritis 
likewise in the absence of lesions in the 
larynx and in the tonsils. 

Cat diphtheria (angina) differs from the 
infectious laryngo-enteritis in that there are 
no lesions in the intestines present in the 
former. 





106 Krembs, J., and O. Seifried, 1936. Laryngo-Enteritis 
Infectiosa, eine in Deutschland bisher unbekannte Katzen 
seuche, (Infectious Laryngo-Enteritis in Cats); Tierarztl. 
Rundsch., 42:20, pp. 277-80. 
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PRINCIPLES OF X-RAY THERAPY 


Every living cell which has absorbed 
Roentgen rays undergoes a change.’ The 
nuclei of the cells, and within the neuclei 
the chromatin, are the object of attack 
from the rays. Of greatest importance to 
the therapeutic effect is the depressing 
action of the rays. It manifests itself either 
as an inhibiting force, preventing function 
and growth, or as a degenerative and de- 
structive force. The Roentgen rays obey 
the Arndt-Schultz biological law which 
states that weak stimuli have a stimulating 
action, intensifying the stimuli has a para- 
lyzing action and very intense stimuli 
possess a destructive action. 

A peculiarity of x-ray therapy consists in 
its delaying action upon cells. This charac- 
teristic is of practical importance in the 
calculation of the length of time intervals 
between repeated treatments. The sensi- 
tivity of the cells to x-rays differs, depend- 
ing upon the developmental and nutritional 
stage of the nucleus. The selective sensi- 
tivity of individual cell types and tissues 
forms really the basis for the possibility of 
Roentgen ray therapy. A cell is the more 
sensitive, the more active its processes of 
metabolism. According to the degree of 
sensitivity the tissues are classified as hy- 
persensitive, sensitive and hyposensitive. 
Young animals are more sensitive than 
older ones. The action of Roentgen rays 
may be increased artificially by causing a 
hyperemia of the tissue, or by feeding 
iodine or arsenic. 
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CAUSES OF SIDE-BONE 

Ossificaton of the cartilage of the hoof 1° 
is brought about by the great body weight, 
angularity of the hoof with a flat sole, a 
wide hoof, the porous structure of the bone 
of the hoof, the lack of support for the 
branches of the hoof-bone, irregular posi- 
tion of the legs and uneven distribution of 
the load. 

™% Pommer, A.. 1934. Réentgen therapie der Haut- 
krankheiten bei Hunden und Katzen II Die biologische 
Wirkung der Réentgenstrahlen auf die Haut, (X-Ray 


Therapy of the Skin of Dogs and Cats); Wien. Tierarztl. 
Monatsschr., 21:5, pp. 135-38. 

18 Volkmann, 1936. Die Ursachen der Verknécherung 
der Hufknorpel, (Causes for the Ossification of the Car- 
a of the Hoof); Tierarztl. Rundschau, 42:20, pp. 380- 


Travel upon paved roads and contussion 
play a minor role in the development of 
ossification. Disposition to this disease is 
not inherited, but merely the form of the 
hoof and its tendency to unfavorable posi- 
tion. 

. 7 # 7 

PROBLEMS OF PARASITISM IN 

HAWAII 


The Hawaiian Islands have a special sort 
of tropical parasite problem.1*° The eleva- 
tion of the Islands varies from sea-level to 
nearly 14,000 feet, the annual rain fall 
from 30 to 600 inches, the terrain from 
level to rugged and from swampy areas to 
unweathered lava. The factors influencing 
parasitism are those influencing parasitism 
in general: The presence of parasites to 
start with; the introduction of parasites; 
topography; temperature; moisture; sun- 
light; soil; flora; fauna (including inter- 
mediate hosts) ; farm practice; sanitation; 
general nutritional level of man and ani- 
mals, and the economic-social level. 

Parasites of Horses.—Ascarids, stron- 
gyles and bots occur in the horses. Under 
the circumscribed conditions afforded by 
relatively small and isolated islands, the use 
of known control measures for all of these 
parasites would probably be very effective. 
Flukes (Fasciola hepatica) probably occur 
in horses to some extent. It appears, how- 
ever, the resistance of the horse to this 
parasite is so great that control measures 
are unnecessary. 

Parasites of Cattle—Fasciola hepatica 
infestation is prevalent. Ox warbles occur 
and strangely, have no such seasonal inci- 
dence as they have elsewhere. A skin dis- 
ease caused by filiard worms (Stephano- 
filiaria stilesi) occurs on some of the 
islands. 

Parasites of Sheep and Goats.—Fasciola 
hepatica and Oestrus bovis are said to be 
present in sheep in the islands. The writer 
had no opportunity to examine sheep. He 
believes that under the conditions obtaining 
in Hawaii, the eradication of liver flukes 
in sheep, goats and cattle would offer little 
difficulty. 





110 Hall, Maurice C., 1936. Problems of Parasitism in 
Hawaii; Revista De Parasitologia, Clinica yy Laboratorio, 
2:3, pp. 367-83. 
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Parasites of Poultry.— Coccidiosis is 
troublesome. Gizzard worms (Cheilo- 
spirura hamulosa) are a source of trouble. 
Parasites of the proventicula are common. 
The cecum worm (Heterakis gallinae) de- 
serves attention and several species of tape- 
worm occur. 

Parasites of Dogs.—Ascarids are com- 
mon, both the Toxocara and the Toxascaris 
being present. Hookworms cause much 
disability and death. Whipworms are very 
common and tapeworms were observed. 
Heartworms (Dirofilaria immitis) are a 
serious problem and have been for many 
years. The external parasites of dogs in- 
clude various species of ticks and fleas, of 
which the most important is the Rhipice ph- 
alus sanguineus. 

Parasites in man are also discussed. 


i la mee: 


POULTRY DISEASE RESEARCH 


III. The intestinal flora of chickens af- 
fected with enteritis associated with intes- 
tinal parasitism. 


IV. The pathologic manifestations of 
the causal micro-organisms in the fowl. 

Micro-organisms of the paratyphoid and 
typhoid groups were found in the intestinal 
tract of chickens affected with enteritis as- 


sociated with coccidiosis, roundworms, 
tapeworms and capillaria infestations.’ 
Eight species of the paratyphoid group and 
two of the typhoid group were found in 
137 of 230 samples of intestinal contents 
from selected birds. S. aertricke was the 
more frequently isolated; E. typhi was 
isolated from two birds. Paratyphoid or 
typhoid organisms constituted from 8.7% 
to 61.4% of the intestinal flora at the site 
of greatest inflammation in 36 birds. 
The conclusion was made that intestinal 
parasites interfere with the normal bac- 
terial flora allowing these micro-organisms 
to become established in the intestinal tract. 
The various pathologic manifestations 
induced by proper infection by certain 
members of the paratyphoid and typhoid 
groups of bacteria are classified. Hemo- 
cytoblastosis results shortly after infection 
_ 3 Emmel, M. W., 1936, The etiology of fowl paralysis, 


leukemia and allied conditions in animals; Florida Agr. 
Exp. Sta. Bul., 293, 
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from which the bird may recover or an- 
other manifestation develops. Among the 
latter are septicemia, “light,” anemia, fow! 
paralysis, leukemia (three types), lympho- 
matosis, aleukemia or leukemic lymphocy- 
toma and certain tymors. The interpreta- 
tions of these manifestations as used in 
this study are described. 
+ A i A LA 


CONTROL OF STRONGYLE 
INFESTATION 

Experiments™! performed indoors ani 
outdoors indicate that there is_practi- 
cally no vertical migration of horse stron- 
gyle larvae in clay soil. 

Experiments made indoors and outdoors 
under shelter showed that extremely small 
percentages of buried larvae reach the 
surface of heavy sandy loam and sandy 
clay loam from depths of four to 5.5 
inches in from about four to six weeks. 
During similar periods, 3.5% or more of 
buried larvae reached the surface of these 
soils from depths of one, two and two- 
and-one-half inches. 

Deep plowing under of infested soil 
should be of some value for the control of 
strongyle parasitism in horses, but the 
efficacy of this control measure is subject 
to definite limitations, particularly in re- 
spect to the depth at which the larvae are 
buried by plowing and the type of soil in 
which they are present. Clay soil presents 
an almost complete barrier to the vertical 
movement of the larvae. 

«2. ¢ 


EARLIEST ATTEMPT TO ERADI- 
CATE BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 


Three essential steps'!* are now taken to 
eradicate bovine tuberculosis in Belgium, 
namely :— 

1. Owners who possess tuberculosis-free 
herds can obtain a certificate to that effect 
from the government annually. To profit 
by this ruling, the herd is inspected at the 
owners’ expense except that the tuberculin 
is furnished gratuitously by the govern- 
ment. 


11 Lucker, John T., 1936. Extent of Vertical Migration 
of Horse Strongyle Larvae in Soils of Different Types; 
Journal of Agricultural Research, 52:5, pp. 353-61. 

112. Van Giodsenhoven, Professor. La prophylaxie de Ja 
tuberculose bovine. Annales de Médecine Vétérinaire, 
80:2, Jan. 1935, 
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2. Tuberculosis of cattle is a reportable 
disease including the non-clinical cases de- 
tected by the tuberculin test, provided the 
value exceeds 1,000 francs. 

3. Animals imported into Belgium are 
submitted to the tuberculin test at the fron- 
tier and kept in quarantine for 10 days to 
carry out the inspection. Reactors or clini- 
cal cases are indelibly marked in the ear 
and returned to the country of origin or 
isolated and slaughtered within three days. 

These principles have been in force since 
1927, but, says the author, it is still impos- 
sible to state the effect of the program. 

The author recounts the other proce- 
dures such as the methods of Bang: and 
Ostertag and the resort to B.C.G., points 
out that Belgium was the first country to 
make a systematic effort to combat bovine 
tuberculosis, when in 1895 a decree was 
issued condemning for slaughter all clinical 
cases, clinical suspects and reactors to the 
tuberculin test, but this measure was modi- 
fied when it was found that the plan would 
sacrifice 1% of the cattle in Belgium. 

a a 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES ON 
LIVING SWINE ERYSIPE- 
LAS VACCINE 


The bacillus of swine erysipelas culti- 
vated in a media containing trypaflavine 
loses its virulence after 50 inoculations five 
days apart and it remains avirulent for hogs 
even in massive doses of 800cc of the cul- 
ture." This attenuated bacillus has high 
immunizing powers. Swine inoculated with 
0.03cc, of the culture per kilo of body 
weight show a sufficient resistance to the 
disease and the presence of agglutinins in 
the blood. The vaccine is made by simply 
culturing the avirulent bacillus for 48 hours 
and adding 0.001% of trypaflavine, which 
conserves its power for two months at 
least. The results obtained in practice are 
excellent. Of 46,630 hogs vaccinated in in- 
fected regions, only two died of erysipelas, 
while in the same regions more than 300 
deaths occurred among non-vaccinated 


hogs, 


"8 Kondo and Sugimura. Etudes expérimentales sur un 


vaccin vivant contre le rouget. Abs. Jap. Soc. of Vet. Sci., 
. a 338 in Rec. de Méd. Vét., 112:6, June 1936, 
». 366, 
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ARTIFICIAL IMPREGNATION 

Interest in artificial impregnation has be- 
come unusually keen.""* Its advantages are 
well known. It overcomes sterility due ex- 
clusively to vaginal and cervical troubles 
and enables the breeder to fecundate more 
than one female per service. But, not the 
least advantage is the opportunity afforded 
to make a critical examination of the semen 
ejaculated. The indications are certain mal- 
formation of the cervix; sclerosis of the 
cervix; rigid cervix incapable of dilating 
at the time of estrum; vaginismus; and the 
presence of spermatotoxic material in the 
vagina. On the side of the male, there is to 
consider, too violent service and premature 
ejaculation. 

The intervention comprises three prob- 
lems: collection, conservation, and inocu- 
lation of the semen. 

The author prefers the sponge method of 
collecting semen. Two sponges are needed, 
one to collect the semen and one to cleanse 
the vagina and cervix. A glass capsule or a 
simple coffee cup boiled in alkali will serve 
as the receptacle for the semen. A 10cc 
syringe and a semi-rigid rubber catheter is 
used to make the inoculation. 

When the vagina has been cleansed with 
an antiseptic irrigation and perfectly dried, 
the sponge, previously boiled in a 5% solu- 
tion of sodium bicarbonate, is placed in the 
vagina against the cervix. The service 
should be preceded by a cleansing of the 
male’s sheath. After the service, the sponge 
is removed and its content of semen 
squeezed into the cup. To do the inoculat- 
ing, the cervix is drawn backward with 
Albrechsen’s forceps and the rubber cath- 
eter inserted into the cervical canal where- 
upon the semen is drawn into the syringe 
and injected. 

In the mare the amount of semen in- 
jected is from 5 to 10cc, in the cow, about 
Icc, and in the ewe, about O0.5cc. The op- 
portune moment to practice fecundation is 
at the final phase of estrum. 

The fact that 60% of previously sterile 
cows treated conceived speaks well for the 
procedure. 

14 Ravagilia, F., Practical Application of Artificial Fe- 


cundation in Some Cases of Sterility. Abs. La Nouva 
Veterinaria, Jan. 15, 1935,in Rev. Vét., June, 1935, p. 273. 
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PYOTHERAPY, ITS MECHANISM. 
ITS EFFECTS 


Pyotherapy was introduced into veteri- 
nary medicine by Berlin and Velu for the 
treatment of epizootic lymphangitis and has 
been used with success by Montbet, in 
mammary furunculosis by Ledec, in naso- 
pharyngeal affections by Benelmans, and in 
the pulmonary form of Carre’s disease 
(canine distemper) by Robin and Myleg. 

The author’ mentions the good effects 
of this method in the therapy of the res- 
piratory complication of canine distemper, 
metritis, coryza of the cat, and purulent 
affection of the eyes, sinuses, guttural 
pouches, and mammae. 

The vaccine is prepared by collecting pus 
in a sterile vessel and adding progressively 
four times the amount of ether and agitat- 
ing vigorously. The mixture is left 24 hours 
at room temperature with the vessel her- 
metically sealed ; then an amount of normal 
salt solution equal to that of the ether is 
added. The augmented mixture is then well 
agitated and injected either subcutaneously 
or intravenously, every 2 to 3 days in 1 
to 2cc doses for small animals and 4 to 5cc 
doses for large animals. 

Dumas believes that this method should 
take a place in the first rank in the veteri- 
narian’s therapeutic arsenal, not as a pana- 
cea, but as a valuable adjuvant to surgical 
interventions and in the purulent affections 
mentioned above. 

v 5 A 5 A 

POISONING BY MILK VETCH 

For a number of years'!® ranchers in 
northwestern Colorado have been losing 
cattle and sheep from an unknown cause. 
The ranges on which losses occur have, in 
the main, an elevation of 7,500 to 8,500 
feet. The losses occur principally in the 
months of July and August. An investiga- 
tion continued through three seasons dis- 
covered the trouble to be a plant poisoning 
caused by the timber milk vetch—Astra- 
galus hylophilus. 


15 Dumas. La Pyothérapie. Son mechanisme. Ses 
effets. Thése, Toulouse. Abs. Revue de Médecine Vét- 
érinaire et Journal de Médecine Vétérinaire, 88:6, June, 
1936, p. 352. 

116 Newsom, I. E., Cross, Floyd, McCrory, B. B., Groth, 
A. H., Tobiska, J. W., Balis, Earl, Durrell, L. W., Smith 
C. E., and Stout, E. N. (1936). Timber Milk Vetch as a 
Poisonous Plant; Bul. 425, Colorado Agr. Exp. Sta. 
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Book Reviews 


Control of Animal Parasites, General Princi- 
ples and Their Application. By Maurice C. 
Hall, Ph.D., D.Sc., D.V.M., Washington, D. 
C. 162 pages, illustrated. North American 
Veterinarian, Evanston, Ill, 1936. $2.00. 

With little knowledge of military science 
and perhaps less of parasitology, one ap- 
proaches the reviewing of Dr. Hall’s book 
with fear of not being able to do it justice, 

The author has given to those interested 
in parasites and their control many new 
plans of procedure. How useful these plans 
will be to those in field work can only be 
appreciated by those having had such ex- 
perience. 

As the author states, the book deals with 
general principles and their application, 
which have been quite generally unknown 
to those depended upon to fight the battles 
against parasites. 

With the use of this book should come 
closer cooperation between veterinarians, 
physicians, and those doing research. All 
forces should receive just consideration of 
the positions held. 

It is with regret that it is noted in the 
press the change of Doctor Hall to the 
Bureau of Public Health. This is a loss to 
the veterinary profession which, as far as 
its part in the control of parasites is con- 
cerned will never be overcome.—J. N. S. 

: A 7 7 

. How to Ship Dogs.— 

. The Dog in the Show Ring.— 

. Dog Shows and Rules.— 

. Housebreaking the Dog.— 

. Anatomy of the Dog.— 

. Puppies and Their Care.— 

. How to Sell Dogs.—By Will Judy, editor 
of Dog World Magazine, Chicago. 16 pages 
each, illustrated. Judy Publishing Company, 
Chicago, 1936. 25c each; three for 50c; seven 
for $1.00;-eight or more, 13c each. 

These booklets comprise seven of a series 
of twelve by the versatile editor of the Dog 
World. The remaining booklets of the se- 
ries are: 1. Feeding the Dog; 5. Laws 
About Dogs; 6. Whelping of Puppies; 8. 
Handling the Mating of Dogs; and 9. Stud 
Dog’s Care and Management. The subjects 
discussed are sufficiently indicated in the 
titles. 
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Some of these booklets would seem use- 
ful for veterinarians to have in stock, to 
hand to dog owners in need of the informa- 
tion given. They may, on occasion, save 
the veterinarian considerable time in im- 
parting the information. 

The booklets are both humorously and 
instructively illustrated, in a way to im- 
press upon the reader the points made in 
the discussion. The author’s knowledge of 
the subjects discussed is indicated by the 
following quotation from “Dog Shows and 
Rules,” giving impressions of a dog show: 


“Barking—catalog seller shouting—sawdust— 
people conversing in groups—well-gowned women 
—more humans chattering—ribbons everywhere— 
barking—table of silver trophy cups—dogs pulling 
on leashes—the superintendent explaining to a deaf 
woman why her entry was omitted—serious-looking 
judges—barking—dog crates—beautiful women— 
pekes barking at danes—antiseptic sprayed on saw- 
dust—barking—yelping—barking—dogs sleeping on 
silk cushions—friends greeting one another—fat 
men leading chihuahuas—wives leading husbands— 
beginners explaining fine points of game to old 
timers—barking—argument at door about a pass— 
superintendent running six ways at one time— 
beautiful exhibitor smiling at judge—more chat- 
tering by humans—barking—dog magazine solici- 
tor extolling his publication at so much per year— 
winner of yellow ribbon parading joyfully back 
and forth—Lovers’ alibis—checking out their crates 
—gentleman demonstrating why his dog should 
have won—barking—lights out—final bark.” 


His love of dogs is indicated by the fol- 
lowing from “Puppies and Their Care :” 


“The puppy is the perfect example of trusting 
loyalty. To him all the world’s a friend, a stranger 
to be greeted. Not only each day but each moment 
of each hour of the day, the puppy discovers some- 
thing new in this world of men, in which he must 
live. Life is one endless experience of play, dis- 
covery, and thrills. Not a care worries his care- 
free soul. No scene on this earth holds more genu- 
ine happiness than that of a litter of playing 
puppies.” 

His sympathy for dogs, by the following 
from the same discussion: 


“Nothing is more courageous nor more pathetic 
than a two-months puppy torn from its mother’s 
soft, warm breasts and away from its brothers 
and sisters, pushed into a crate, shaken on a long 
journey, and thrust upon strangers in its new 
home, each one of whom quickly insists upon han- 
dling it. 

“The slats are torn off the crate—a noise enough 
to terrify an old dog. The little bunch of soft fur 
's cold, hungry and trembling after the roughness 
and loneliness of travel. Alone in the world, far 
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from home and playmates, it looks out of the 
crate with trusting yet frightened eyes; it hesi- 
tates as it is placed on the floor. It looks about 
only to be disappointed for it had fancied, back in 
its head, that in some way, at the end of the 
journey, mother and the rest of the family would 
be there to welcome it and romp in play. 

“But the pat of a kindly hand, a saucer of warm 
milk, a few soft words, and behold—the tail wags, 
the eyes become less drawn and out of them a 
soulful expression looks up at you pleadingly. 
The legs begin to walk, and within ten minutes a 
miracle has happened—the stranger in a strange 
land forgets the crate, the tumbling, and the cold, 
begins to explore his new home, each crack and 
corner of it, and ten days later, owns the house 
and everything in it.” 

The low price at which the booklets are 
supplied in quantity should assure them a 


wide field of usefulness. 
a oa 


A RAPID CHLORINE TEST FOR 
MASTITIS 

The determination of the amount of 
chlorine in milk is considered by various 
investigators, notably Hucker and Rosell, 
to be one of the most important and most 
accurate tests for diagnosing mastitis, es- 
pecially in the early stages of the disease. 
It is based on the fact that when udder 
tissues become infected, they allow the salts 
of the blood plasma to filter through into 
the milk. Thus an increase over normal 
chlorine titre usually indicates an abnormal 
udder. The chlorine titre (per cent of 
chlorides expressed in terms of chlorine) 
of normal milk has been recognized as 
varying from .08% to .14%. Milk hav- 
ing a chlorine titre of .15% or more is con- 
sidered by the majority of investigators to 
be normal, while milk showing .14% to 
.15% chlorine should be regarded with sus- 
picion. 

The milk of some animals normally has 
a lower chlorine content than others. The 
factors influencing this are the breed and 
the variation of fat content within the 
breed. In Holsteins as a breed the chlorine 
content of the milk is higher within the 
normal range than in Guernseys and Jer- 
seys. Individual variations within breeds 
should be borne in mind. There could be 
a considerable chlorine rise within the 
recognized normal range at the onset of 
mastitis—E. R. Carlson. 
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A. THEILER IS DEAD; 
NOTED VETERINARIAN 


Received British Knighthood in °14— Served 
South Africa for Thirty Years 


MASTERED MANY PLAGUES 


Work on Tropical Diseases of Animals Won 
High Honors of Scientific World 


Special Cable to THE New York Times. 


LONDON, July 24—Sir Arnold Theiler, vet- 
erinary scientist, for thirty years employed in the 
service of successive South African Governments, 
died here today at the age of 69. 

His career was one long struggle with an even- 
tual mastery over many diseases of animals which 
thwarted the agricultural development of South 
Africa for a century. He was pre-eminent in the 
investigation of diseases of animals in warm 
climates. 

His work threw a flood of light on east coast 
fever, horse sickness, heart water, blue tongue, 
lamziekte and biliary fever, plagues which long 
had inflicted heavy losses on farmers in many 
parts of the world and prevented any serious agri- 
cultural development of South Africa. 


Sir Arnold, who received his knighthood in 1914, 
lived in South Africa from 1891 until his retire- 
ment in 1927. A native of Switzerland, he re- 
ceived his professional education at the Universi- 
ties of Bern and Zurich. He had held many 
important positions as a veterinary expert in South 
Africa, among others those of Professor of Tropi- 
cal Veterinary Medicine at Transvaal University 
College, 1920-1927, and dean of the Faculty of 
Veterinary Science of the University of South 
Africa, 1923-27. 

He was the first to receive the grant and medal 
of the South African Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. His other awards included 
the Scott Medal of the African Biological Society 
and the Gold Medal of the Society of Exotic Path- 
ology of Paris. 

In August, 1934, while attending the Interna- 
tional Veterinary Congress in New York, he re- 
ceived the Budapest Medal, which is given every 
four years to the author of an outstanding work 
in veterinary science. 

Sir Arnold married in 1893 Miss Emma Jegge 
of Sisseln, Aargau, Switzerland. There were two 
sons and two daughters.—New York Times, July 
25, 1936. 


It is significant that in the absence of 
political or official connections and with no 
claim to fame other than the very substan- 
tial one of having achieved largely in ani- 
mal medicine, usually a matter of little 
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SIR ARNOLD THEILER 
1867-1936 


From a photograph taken on shipboard by 
Dr. J. Russell Greig. Sir Arnold, a member of 
the British delegation, was en route to New 
York at the time to attend the Twelfth Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress, August, 1934. 


“news” value, news of Sir Arnold’s death 
and an account of so much of his life work 
should have been deemed worthy of cabling 
from London to a New York newspaper. 

Sir Arnold Theiler was well known in 
this country, nearly every part of which he 
had visited on one or another of his jour- 
neys to America. His work is even better 
known. His publication of his discoveries 
concerning aphosphorosis on the South Af- 
rican veldt, at once solved a problem that 
had puzzled American veterinarians and 
American cattle owners for years. His re- 
cent lectures at the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege on osteodystrophia and particularly on 
skeletal diseases of the horse were followed 
in America with the greatest interest, for 
skeletal disease of the horse is probably 
economically the most important disease of 
that animal in this country. 

Sir Arnold Theiler played an important 
part in the last two International Veteri- 
nary Congresses, at London and New 
York. No one will be missed so much at 
the Congress in Switzerland in 1938. 
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THIS VETERINARIAN RIDES A 
HOBBY 


Do you have a hobby? You should—maybe 
more than one. We all ride something. It is 
folly to expect us always to walk. The cheapest 
thing to ride is a hobby; it eats no oats; it demands 
no groom; it breaks no traces; it requires no shoe- 
ing, gasoline or oil. Moreover, it is safest; the 
boisterous outbreak of the children’s fun does not 
startle it; three babies astride it at once does not 
make it skittish. If, perchance, on some brisk 
morning it-throws it rider, it will stand still until 
he climbs into the saddle again. A hobby fills an 
important place when we are through with the 
day’s work incident to our necessary vocations. 
If you are not now blessed with a hobby, adopt 
one. For a man who is always plunging head 
long into his business to the exclusion of every- 
thing else, a limit will be reached ultimately. He 
will suffer mentally, if not physically. 


Cultivating a hobby of some kind gives a man 
the necessary diversion to keep him in better fettle. 
He has some interest outside of his business—it 
may even be a profitable hobby. But whatever 
its nature, a hobby is one way of dispersing energy 
over wider fields, of making the individual more 
elastic. It provides the necessary diversion, instead 
of centering his whole life on one interest—his 
profession or vocation. Following a hobby tends 
to round out the individual—gets him out of a 
groove or rut, and until a man blunders into some 
sort of diversion or pet hobby, he never knows 
what pleasure he can get out of having one. A 
hobby need not necessarily be away from your 
vocational pursuit—nor is it for Dr. Wm. P. 
Collins, Washington D. C. 


Many veterinarians like to play poker—stud 
poker—but Doctor Collins’ hobby is of another 
variety. He is a breeder and exhibitor of high- 
class Boston terriers, of which he has been an 
admirer for over 30 years. During that time he 
has raised three champions, among them Champion 
Trimount Harper, now seven years old, a rich, 
dark, mahogany brindle, with perfect full white 
markings; one of the most symmetrical Bostons 
alive, standing unrivalled as a sire. Then there 
was also Champion District Boss. Doctor Collins 
sold him and he is now in California, and Cham- 
pion Maybe. 

For the benefit of those who may not be familiar 
with championships in the dog circuit, it may be 
explained that the best dog at each dog show gets 
a certain number of points, according to the rating 
of that show, and when he gets 15 points, he gets 
a certificate of championship. 


Doctor Collins likes the Boston terrier. He was 
born and reared in the old baked-bean-and-brown- 
bread town, and even today he owns a summer 
home at Gloucester, Mass. In his office, you will 
find some fine pictures of horses and dogs which 
at once proclaim his hobby—and incidentally, his 
profession, 
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He also likes the Boston terrier because of the 
amiable disposition of the dog. “It is the only 
small dog that we have for a house pet in the city 
that does not require a lot of exercise,” explained 
Doctor Collins, “and he is good to look at. There 
is no shedding of long hair all over the house be- 
cause he has short hair. Some Bostons are very 
good watch dogs and unlike most other dogs, the 
Boston is easy to house-break at the age of six 
months. The good ones bring bigger prices than 
any other dog we have in America.” 

“Of course, I like all dogs,” he continued, “but 
the Boston terrier is a hobby with me. It is prob- 
ably one of the most difficult dogs in the world to 
whelp. They average at least 50% cesarean oper- 
ations, because of the large heads of the puppy and 
the small pelvis of the mother.” 

And, speaking of cesarean operations, Doctor 
Collins, one of the pioneers in doing such opera- 
tions in Washington, has performed as high as 
seven cesareans on one particular female and 
three or four operations on any number of them. 
“After the second cesarean, I generally recom- 
mend that they be bred no more,” he said, “be- 
cause every one thereafter is just a repetition and 
I do not like to subject dogs to too many cesarean 
operations for commercial purposes.” 

Frep E. KUNKEL. 

Washington, D. C. 
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CONGRESS “PERMITTED FREEDOM 
OF ACTION”—ON SOME THINGS 


The recent session of Congress has been a mo- 
mentous one to the Farm Bureau, which will be 
recognized from a study of a summary of Wash- 
ington Activities. 

The Executive Committee, early in January, 
selected certain major projects and minor projects, 
but permitted freedom of action on miscellaneous 
projects which are in line with Federation policies, 
according to their merits, and following prior 
attention given to the needs of the major and 
minor projects. 

The score board of Farm Bureau activities at 
Washington during the recent session shows the 
following : 

42 legislative projects in all, counting the appro- 
priation and the revenue measure, each, as one; 

53 legislative projects in all; counting the indi- 
vidual items in the appropriation and the revenue 
measures ; 

24 legislative projects supported by the Farm 
Bureau and enacted; 

12 legislative projects supported by the Farm 
Bureau with progress made; 

9 legislative projects opposed by the Farm Bu- 
reau and defeated; 

2 legislative projects. opposed by the Farm Bu- 
reau and enacted; 

3 legislative projects favored by the Farm Bu- 
reau and defeated—Missouri Farm Bureau News. 





DR. EICHHORN’S VISIT TO THE 
ARGENTINE * 


The date of May 5th marked the arrival on these 
shores of Dr. Adolph Eichhorn, undoubtedly one 
of the most widely-known veterinarians in the 
United States of North America. Dr. Eichhorn 
was formerly a professor on infectious diseases 
and meat hygiene in George Washington and New 
York Universities and was also for 16 years head 
of the Pathological Division of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry, which post he left to 
occupy that of Director of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the Lederle Laboratories of Pearl River, 
near New York. 

As a representative of the United States, he has 
attended all biological, bacteriological, pathological 
and infectious disease congresses held during the 
last 30 years in the United States and Europe. As 
a special delegate, he was present at the Interna- 
tional Veterinary Congresses, taking an important 
part at Budapest in 1905; at London in 1914, and 
again at London in 1930, and was Chairman of 
the Organizing Committee of the 12th Interna- 
tional Veterinary Congress in New York in 1934. 

Since his arrival in Buenos Aires, Dr. Eichhorn 
was constantly accompanied by a reception com- 
mittee appointed by our directors, including Drs. 
Nicolas T. Suarez and Alejandro Marshall, Dr. 
César Zanolli (our director of Animal Husban- 
dry), our president, Dr. Jorge Reibel and many 
other colleagues. Several refrigeration plants were 


visited, as well as the Municipal Abattoir, the Bac- 
teriological Institute, the cattle markets and sev- 
eral dependencies of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
A short time was also spent at the laboratories 
and cattle establishment of the Sancti Spiritu 


company in Santa Fé. On special invitation, he 
attended our First Scientific Session on May 15th, 
the session being dedicated to Dr. Eichhorn by our 
chairman, Dr. Augustin N. Candioti. At the audi- 
ence’s insistence, Dr. Eichhorn delivered an ex- 
temporaneous but eloquent discourse on veterinary 
work in the United States and the veterinarians’ 
contributions in the war against cattle diseases to 
the benefit of the public. Dr. Alejandro Marshall 
obliged with a Spanish version for those unable to 
follow the original speech. 

Through the active codperation of Drs. Tomas 
Calio and Nicolas T. Suarez, a dinner in Dr. Ejch- 
horn’s honor was organized and served at the 
Alvear Palace Hotel. Dr. Eichhorn gave a fare- 
well dinner at the City Hotel on May 22nd, the 
day following, at which time our president, Dr. 
Jorge Reibel, expressed our appreciation in these 
words : 

“Dr. Eichhorn—Your cordial hospitality is proof 
of your extreme kindness and will remain an im- 
perishable memory. 

“Since your arrival, you have so conquered our 
sympathy that today, even though your stay has 
been short, you have revealed such spontaneous 

* Translation from Revista de Medicina Veterinaria, 


Vol. XVIII, No. 5, May, 1936. pp. 267-270 (publication 
of the Society of Veterinary Medicine of Buenos Aires). 
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frankness and engaging sincerity that we consider 
ourselves as very old and close friends. 

“And so, Dr. Eichhorn, you leave behind you, in 
the Argentine, friends who are honored to have 
known you and regret indeed your impending de- 
parture, for our dearest wish would have been to 
intensify the feeling of pleasant spiritual com- 
munion felt in your presence. 

“We need visitors of your type. Great scientific 
and economic problems are not solved by persons 
unknown to each other, but rather is confidence in 
procedure gained only by a mutual knowledge. 

“On the other hand, we are aware of the giant 
strides which your country is taking in veterinary 
medicine in all its branches. 

“When, a few days ago, our Society of Veter- 
inary Medicine was asked by the Minister of 
Agriculture to express its views regarding meas- 
ures necessary to the stimulation and sanitation of 
the cattle industry within the radius of the De- 
partment of Animal Husbandry’s activities, our 
Society adopted the accomplishments and progres- 
sive methods now in use by your own Bureau of 
Animal Industry as a model. 

“Allow me, Dr. Eichhorn, to request, as presi- 
dent of the Society of Veterinary Medicine, that, 
upon your return to the great northern republic, 
you extend a fraternal greeting to our American 
colleagues and express our desire for close and 
sincere codperation in all matters pertaining to the 
defense of our mutual professional and scientific 
interests on behalf of our respective homelands. 

“In conclusion, may I state, on behalf of all 
present, that your fine courtesy is indeed esteemed; 
and, as the hour of separation approaches, let us 
wish you Godspeed.” 

Dr. Eichhorn sailed aboard the S. S. “Western 
Prince” on May 23rd and, as proof of the high 
regard attained during his short visit, it might be 
said that not one of the veterinarians who enjoyed 
the pleasure of meeting him was absent from the 
pier. 

Dr. Eichhorn has promised us material for pub- 
lication in our journal, Revista de Medicina Veter- 
inaria (Review of Veterinary Medicine) and our 
pages will soon be honored with his name. He 
has promised to return to this country for a longer 
stay and will, at that time, be able to hold a scien- 
tific conference with the Society. 
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TESTERS ON VACATION 


The farmers of Johnson County have been so 
busy in the field that they have not had time to 
cooperate with the testers who are doing the 
Bang’s disease testing in that section. The latter 
have therefore taken two weeks’ vacation and were 
expected to return the first of July to finish up 
the work, reports County Agent Burk.—Missouri 
Farm Bureau News. 

Probably the veterinarians engaged in this work 
will be called “bleeders” next. 
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IMPENDING RETIREMENT OF 
PROFESSOR HOBDAY 

The impending retirement of Professor Sir 
Frederick Hobday through reaching the age limit 
is causing the Governors of the Royal Veterinary 
College to be confronted with the all-important 
task of selecting his successor at a very critical 
time in the history of the Veterinary Profession. 

The new Principal will have to take over the 
new College buildings, which will be completed 
during the next year, and be responsible for their 
equipment and staffing. On his powers of organ- 
ization and of administration will turn to a very 
large extent the efficiency of the Veterinary Pro- 
fession in future years. 

The Governors are seeking a new Charter from 
the Privy Council under which will be formed a 
new Court of Governors and a new Council. This 
new governing body will have no easy initial task 
in making the appointment of a Principal. In 
order that the change over may be gradual Sir 
Frederick will remain in office until the opening of 
the new buildings, but will go on leave as from 
October Ist next in order that his successor may 
be responsible for the organization of the buildings 
which will be under his control in future. 

The Governors have felt that Sir Frederick 
Hobday’s official connection with the College 
should not be terminated until the new buildings, 
for the erection of which he has worked so hard 
and successfully, were completed and formally 
opened.—The Times [London]. 

[A A Z 
EIGHT YEARS’ LOSSES OF PULLET 
LAYERS 

The increasing losses of pullet layers have be- 
come the greatest problem confronting the poultry 
industry. There are innumerable causes for the 
losses from culls and mortality of pullet layers. 
Those of some of the most baffling complications, 
such as fowl paralysis, typhoid, leukemia or leu- 
cosis (“big liver disease”), and cholera-like dis- 
eases, are not clearly understood nor is there a 
means of prevention, control, or remedy. 

A survey of poultry farm demonstration records 
of a number of states, secured under the supervi- 
sion of state poultry extension specialists, reveals 
that the average first-year flock reduction of pullet 
layers is 40 to 60 per cent, 15 to 20 per cent of 
which is due to mortality and the balance due to 
removal of culls. If allowance is made for the fact 
that some of the culls can generally be marketed, 
we still face the fact that about half the pullets 
that go into the laying house fail to complete their 
first laying year. Added to this is the incidental 
loss of eggs and the average loss of the use of 
about 25 per cent of the housing capacity for the 
entire year. This gives an abstract picture of the 
losses from culls and mortality faced by many 
poultrymen today. Beginning and prospective 
keepers should familiarize themselves with and be 
aware of this side of the poultry business. 


The average first-year mortality (no culls re- 
moved) of pullet layers at this station, in 1921- 
1924 was 13.2 per cent; in 1925-1928, 38.4 per cent; 
and in 1929-1935, around 60 per cent. We suspect 
this picture and the factors responsible for the 
increased mortality may to a large extent be com- 
parable to what has been taking place throughout 
the country at large—D. C. Kennard, Ohio Agr. 
Exp. Sta. 
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MILK BORNE EPIDEMICS, 1935 


Contaminated milk and other dairy products 
were responsible for 42 epidemic outbreaks in- 
volving 1,993 cases of illness and 21 deaths in the 
United States during 1935 according to a report 
by the United States Public Health Service. The 
diseases included 18 outbreaks of typhoid and para- 
typhoid fever; 9, septic sore throat; 7, gastro- 
intestinal disturbance; 5, food poisoning; 1, scarlet 
fever; 1, dysentery. All of the milk supplies con- 
cerned were raw except three and the pasteuriz- 
ing process was faulty in these. 

Investigation revealed that a carrier at the dairy 
was the source of each of 9 of the typhoid out- 
breaks while one or more cases of this disease 
were found on the incriminated dairies in 6 in- 
stances. The specific source of infection was not 
found in the other three typhoid outbreaks. 


The sources of the 9 outbreaks of septic sore 
throat were, respectively, carrier (2), infected 
finger (2), infected cow (2), patient (2), infected 
milk (1). 

The 7 epidemics of gastro-enteritis were attrib- 
uted to sweet milk (5), cream cheese and ice 
cream. 

The responsible agents for the 6 outbreaks of 
food poisoning were sweet milk (3), cheese, filler 
in cream puffs and ice cream. 

An infected finger of a milk handler was re- 
sponsible for the scarlet fever outbreak while the 
source of the dysentery epidemic was a carrier. 

A rather significant observation is that all but 
14 of the 42 outbreaks were in communities of 
less than 5,000 inhabitants. This doubtless arises 
from the fact that supervision over milk supplies 
in the small communities is less adequate and effi- 
cient than in the larger municipalities. 

Three of the epidemics of typhoid fever occurred 
in Illinois. These were at Grand Tower, Litch- 
field and Windsor. A total of 57 cases and 8 
deaths was involved in these three Illinois out- 
breaks, all attributed to the use of contaminated 
raw milk. 

This experience with milk borne diseases em- 
phasizes anew the importance not only of pasteur- 
ization but of efficient pasteurization of milk 
supplies. No epidemic has been traced to a pas- 
teurized milk supply in Illinois. Where an alleged 
pasteurized milk supply has been responsible for 
transmitting disease, evidence of faulty process or 
of faulty handling after pasteurization has been 
found.—Illinois Health Messenger. 
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STRASCO Hydraulic 
SMALL ANIMAL TABLE 
Priced\at $87.50 


R. J. STRASENBURGH CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of TONAMINE 








ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 


First Lieut. Donald C. Kelly is relieved from 
further assignment and duty at Fort Snelling, 
Minn., and will proceed to Fort Riley, Kan., for 
duty. 

Captain Wesley W. Bertz is relieved from fur- 
ther assignment and duty at Fort Bliss, Tex., 
effective in time to proceed to San Francisco, 
Calif., and sail on transport scheduled to leave 
that port on or about August 22, 1936, for New 
York, N. Y.; upon arrival in New York will 
proceed to Carlisle Barracks, Pa., for duty. 

Major Fred C. Waters is detailed in addition to 
his other duties at Seattle, Wash., as attending 
veterinarian at Fort Worden, Wash. 

Major Clifford E. Pickering is, in addition to 
his other duties at Fort MacArthur, Calif., detailed 
as attending veterinarian at March Field, Calif. 

Lt. Col. William H. Houston is assigned to duty 
at headquarters, Fifth Corps Area, Fort Hayes, 
Ohio, effective upon completion of his present tour 
of foreign service in the Philippine Department. 

Major Irby R. Pollard is assigned to duty at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., effective upon com- 
pletion of his present tour of foreign service in the 
Philippine Department. 

The promotion of the following-named officers 
of the Veterinary Corps is announced : 

Major Mott Ramsey to grade of lieutenant 
colonel with rank from July 11, 1936. 








Specific Against... 
HEARTWORM 
INFESTATION 


of Dogs 


(Dicrofilaria Immitis) 


FUADIN 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Brand of Stibophen 


FFECTIVE new antimony 

compound with a scientific 
and clinical background. Best 
employed intramuscularly. Does 
not cause sloughing or abscess 
formation. Also used intraven- 
ously with excellent results, 
particularly in large dogs. 





Supplied in convenient 
diaphragm stoppered bottles 
containing 25 cc. of Fuadin Solution 


Informative literature and prices on request. 


WINTHROP 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Factories: 
Rensselaer, N. Y.—Windsor, Ont. 
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DEPENDABLE 


MISSOURI VALLEY SERUM IS DEPENDABLE. It is a source of satisfaction to the 
Veterinarian to know that the product he uses can be depended upon and that he need 
not have any hesitation in assuring his clients that their pigs have been properly immu- 
nized after they have been vaccinated by the use of Missouri Valley Serum. 


If you really want DEPENDABLE products, order direct or from our nearest 


Missouri Valley Serum Company 


Kansas City, Kansas 








Major Gerald W. FitzGerald to grade of lieu- 
tenant colonel with rank from July 19, 1936. 

First Lieutenant Robert A. Boyce to grade of 
captain with rank from July 12, 1936. 

First Lieutenant Wayne O. Kester to grade of 
captain with rank from July 8, 1936. 

First Lieutenant Clarence L. Taylor to grade of 
captain with rank from July 18, 1936. 

Captain Richard G. Yule, Fort Myer, Va., is 
directed to report to the commanding officer Gen- 
eral Dispensary, U. S. Army, Washington, D. C., 
for duty for approximately one month, effective 
August 3, 1936, in addition to his other duties, 


during the absence on leave of Major Chauncey 
E. Cook. 

Captain Harvie R. Ellis is directed, upon 
arrival at New York from temporary duty in 
connection with the Olympic games in Europe, to 
proceed to Washington, D. C., and report to the 
commanding officer, Army Medical Center, for 
temporary duty for approximately one month for 
the purpose of pursuing post-graduate instruction 
at the Army Veterinary School, and upon com- 
pletion to return to his proper station, Fort Riley, 
Kan. 

Major Charles M. Cowherd is directed to report 
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Read how MILK-BONE 
helps keep dogs healthy 


For thirty years Milk-Bone has helped to keep dogs 
healthy. And for a very simple reason. Milk-Bone 
is made of good, clean beef meat, cereals and food 
minerals in the proper proportions. In addition, the 
hard, crunchy bone-shaped form of Milk-Bone gives 
your dog the kind of exercise his teeth and gums 
need. Nothing half-way about Milk-Bone! Get a 
package of this common-sense, all-round dog food 
from your dealer today! 


FREE SAMPLE 


Milk-Bone Bakery, National Biscuit Company, 
Dept. L-936, 449 West 14th Street, New York. 


Please mail me FREE Milk-Bone for my dog. Also 
free folder, ‘“‘How to care for and feed your dog.” 
(Print name plainly. Paste coupon on a penny 
post-card, if you wish.) 








COMPARE 


the Leaders ~, 


Your advice is constantly being sought on the 
important subject of canine nutrition. As an author- 
ity you should be in a position to know the merits 
of the leading dog foods and to recommend the 
best. 

There is ample proof that TI-O-GA Dog Foods are 
worthy of your professional recommendation in 
every respect. They are composed of the finest 
quality ingredients; blended in proportions dictated 
by years of authoritative scientific investigation and 
extensive kennel tests; manufactured by a large 
reliable company, for years a leader in the field 
of animal nutrition, and one that has no by-products 
to dispose of. 

TI-O-GA Dog Foods are available in three forms: 
Meal and Pellets for grown dogs, and a special 
food for puppies. Because of the well known fact 
that puppies require an extra supply of the growth- 
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producing nutrients and vitamins, TI-O-GA PUPPY 
FOOD is richly supplied with an _ exceptional 
amount of milk, liver, beef, fish, calcium, phos- 
phorus and Vitamin D. 

As an added source of income, TI-O-GA Dog Foods 
are worthy and profitable products to dispense. 
Write for complete information. 

BALORATIONS, INC., Division of Tioga Mills, Inc. 

Dept. M-60, Waverly, N. Y. 


DOG and PUPPY FOODS 
BALORATION 





~ 
FISTONE 


* 


Fistone has been serving veterina- 
rians the world over for more than a 
quarter of a century. 


85% of the cases of Fistulous 
Withers, Poll Evil, Quittor, and dis- 
eases of kindred origin in horses 
and cattle, respond to the Fistone 
treatment without the use of surgery, 
bacterins, or any external treatment 
whatever. 





“~ 
The Fistone and Appliance Company 
College Corner, Ohio. 
Trial Order—One doz. boxes (once only)... 
Regular Price—One doz. boxes 
One-half doz. boxes 








to the Commandant, Chemical Warfare School, 
Edgewood Arsenal, Md., for temporary duty for 
the purpose of attending the Field Officers’ Course, 
beginning July 5, 1936, and upon completion of 
this course to return to his proper station, Fort 
Hoyle, Md. 
Veterinary Reserve Corps 

New Acceptances—(First Lieutenants) Britton, 
Wm. Stowell, Britton, Mich.; Canfield, Rolden 
Ferrington, Spokane, Wash.; Cantrall, Emmett 
Wesley, Santa Barbara, Calif.; Decker, Harold 
Leon, Burr Oak, Mich.; Johnson, Cecil Haley. 
Simpsonville, S. C.; Kerr, Virgil Milo, Sacramenio, 
Calif.; Kriesel, Henry Richard, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Metcalfe, Elmer Lewis, Plymouth, Neb.; O’Neill, 
John Luther, Troy, Ohio; Schwabland, John 





Decidedly beneficial to dogs 
with DISTEMPER 


“pese™ 


Ss. Fe 


Controls the severe sickness 
following inoculations. 


“Dejem” 16 oz. size, 1 bot 
$6.75, 6 bot 


Mangan & Co., Laboratories 
294-298 E. 161st St. New York 
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jee flood of cheap dog foods manu- 
factured to a price is on the increase. 
Biological laboratory tests and kennel 
proof show that many of these are actu- 
ally dangerous to the dog’s health. 

You can rely on Red Heart. No useless 
fillers are tolerated. Every ingredient has 
a wholesome purpose—beef and beef by- 
products, vegetable and bone meal, cere- 
als and cod-liver oil. 

In addition, canned Red 
Heart contains in excess cof 
16 international units of 
Vitamin G per 100 calories. 
That’s more than 80 units 
per pound, to promote 
growth, vitality, freedom 
from dietetic rashes, etc. 
Digestive enzymes are em- 
ployed in the special manu- 
facturing process to aid 
digestion. 

The new dry Red Heart, 
in biscuit or kibbled form, 
is equally high in quality. 
Laboratory tests show that 


Kibbled Red Heart or Biscuits 
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it promotes 25 percent greater growththan 
other foods because its energy values may 
be more thoroughly assimilated. 

Both canned and dry Red Heart now 
contain irradiated yeast, rich in Vitamins 
B, G, and D, with their benefits to growth, 
the digestive system, and prevention of 
nervousness and rickets. Mixed with 
canned Red Heart—rotating the beef, 
fish, and cheese flavors 
—dry Red Heart completes 
a_ scientifically balanced 
diet. 

Depend upon the Com- 
plete Red Heart Feeding 
Plan in your kennels. Rec- 
ommend it to your clients. 
Red Heart is sold every- 
where. Both forms are qual- 
ity products of John Mor- 
rell & Co., General Offices, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

TUNE IN on “Tea Time At 
Morreuxs” 4:00 to 4:30 p.m., 
New York Time, every Thurs- 
day over NBC Red Network. 


RED HEART © DOG FOOD 





Yhe Complete Diet for Dogs 
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Charles, Blissfield, Mich.; Scott, Rolland Orno, 
Colon, Mich.; Silverstein, Emanuel, New York, 
N. Y.; Smith, Dwight Albert, Ames, Ia.; Talcott, 
Robert Van Patten, San Francisco, Calif. 
Promotions—(To Captains) Currie, Arthur 
James, Greenwood, Wis.; Evans, Tom, Pueblo, 
Colo. 
ZA (To First Lieutenants) Bader, Madero Norman, 
LIQUID ra Galveston, Tex.; Cox, Danford Lodge, Madison, 
BLISTER} Z , ’ Wis.; Day, Robert Wayne, Columbus, Ohio: 
Ho ang nel Dorgan, Wm. Francis, Columbus, Ohio; Finke, 


aati ant LIQUID BLISTER Elmer Fred, Buckner, Mo.; Fischer, Sebastian 


Map ae 


" at ° 
"tone and Benedict, Southold, N. Y.; Frank, Edward Ray- 
{ne ster, FREE BOOKLET mond; Manhattan, Kan.; Hook, Crosby John- 
” . 
nee son, Akron, Ohio; Johnstone, Clarence Barney, 
Baton Rouge, La.; Jurden, Richard Hulett, San 
Easy to apply. Saturate on with hand—no rubbing. Doesn't Carlos, Calif.; Loveland, Benj. Bristol, Oneonta, 
burn, ian skin “on — kill hair, or scar. nee let — in N. Y. ~ Moats, Arthur Evans, Waverly, Ohio; 
lew hours. No rest necessary in many cases. Vary applica- ° ‘Sake se 
tion to produce just degree of counter-irritation needed. Di- Nichols, Roy Elwyn, Columbus, Ohio ’ Schafer, 
luted with oil, makes any strength liniment desired. FREE Frederick Neice Sauquoit N. Y.; Versluis, Hend- 
SAMPLE—a $1.00 bottle sent free postpaid upon request if ° ° : ‘ .v 
you have never had one . . . . treats several eases. It doesn’t rick, Farmingdale, L. if oe ’ Younce, Ralph 
pay to be without this convenient, effective and economical Ray, Wellington, Colo.; White, Samuel Ray, 
preparation; write for sample or mail order today. 4-0z. size, Ch . : is 
$1.00: 16-02., $3.00. arleston, W. Va.; Wohnsiedler, George, Car- 
thage, N. Y.; Apple, Henry Jackson, Columbus, 
Ohio; Brown, Roswell Leo, Evanston, IIl.; Gin- 


Detroit Veterinary Supply Co. gras, George Edward, Malone, N. Y.; Green, 
460 West Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan Charles Frederick, Jr., DeWitt, N. Y.; Guthrie, 
Canadian Branch, 139 Sandwich St., Windsor, Ontario Richard Sidney, Hillsdale, N. Y.; Krill, Walter 
Roland, Columbus, Ohio; McFadden, Glenn Mel- 
vin, Natoma, Kansas; Micuda, John, Laurel, Md.; 


SWINE DISEASES 


The cooperation of practitioners in supplying specimens has enabled us to accumulate a fund 
of information relative to the nature and prevention of numerous swine diseases. This infor- 
mation has not only been given direct to the practitioner by letters, but also to the entire 
profession in discussions at meetings and in published articles. 

Present indications are that various swine diseases may be quite prevalent within the next 
few weeks. 

Enteric and Pulmonary disorders may occur in swine that have not been vaccinated with 
anti-hog cholera serum, in cholera immune swine, and as complications of cholera. 

Best results from cholera vaccination are obtained only when healthy herds are treated. Swine 
sick of disease other than cholera should be properly treated prior to the use of serum and virus. 

Kinsley’s Mixed Bacterin Swine will be found par-excellent in controlling suipestifer and 
para-typhoid enteritis, pulmonary oedema and hemorrhagic septicemia. 

The method of procedure will depend upon the prevailing conditions. Swine affected with 
bacterial pulmonary or enteric disorders that are immune to cholera or unvaccinated should be 
given Mixed Bacterin Swine (Kinsley). Swine affected with cholera complicated with bacterial, 
pulmonary or enteric disorders should be given Mixed Bacterin Swine (Kinsley) in addition to 
the usual cholera immunization. 

We will be glad to help you solve your swine problems. Write, Phone or Wire 


KINSLEY LABORATORIES 


Phone: Logan 4600 
1103 EAST 47TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Calcium Gluconate with Caffeine—to pre- 
vent collapse in intravenous calcium 
medication. 

Chaulmuricin — introducing chaulmoogra 
oil in the treatment of follicular mange. 
Crudol—soothing, antipruritic, and skin 
“conditioner” for dermatoses in dogs. 
Cy g Cc d—homeopathic Prus- 
sic acid for controlling convulsions in 

dogs. 

D. C. K.-40—a virucide for infectious ane- 
mia (swamp fever) in horses. 

Diamine Solution—for genital and other 
infections, and internally for gastro- 
enteritis. 

Fallianine—for direct intravenous medi- 
cation of the lungs. 

Glucose Solution, 50%—general stimulant 
and corrective of many indications. 





Iroquin and Iroquin Tablets—iron-quinine- 
potassium compound for poultry. 

Alkaline Powder—for alkalizing the feed 
in intestinal infections of swine. 

Viscogen Powder—protectant and _lubri- 
cant for manual explorations and instru- 
mentation. 

Mixed Bacterin (Swine)—popular bacterin 
for complex swine infections. 

Anthrax Bacterin—the safe vaccine for 
anthrax immunization. 
Tetanus Toxoid—for producing permanent 
immunity against tetanus in horses. 
Mixed Bacterin (Canine), Formula B—for 
immunizing dogs against distemper menin- 
gitis. 

Cal-A-Sal Tablets—for attenuating the pain 
of skeletal and articular affections of 
horses. 


All of the above and numerous other now popular remedies were 
either discovered or introduced by the Haver-Glover Laboratories 
together with a long list of surgical operations, instruments and outfits. 


It can’t be wrong to patronize progress 
and a square deal for the college man 
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Home Office 1817-19 HOLMES ST., KANSAS CITY, MO. 






































CANINE DISTEMPER 


Products from 


NORDEN 














_ HOMOLOGOUS 
A 


Prepared from the blood of dogs, hyper- 
immunized against organisms associated 
with pneumonia and enteritis appearing as 
complications of distemper as well as 
against the filterable distemper virus. 

Use as preventive for quick passive im- 
munizing or as effective curative treatment. 


CS-50 cc. $2.75; CW. 100 cc. $5.00 
HOMIGEN 


Prepared from spleen tissue only, Laidlaw- 
Dunkin method. Use it alone, with serum 
or with virus, in distemper immunization. 
Uniformly potent. 

CVQ. 50cc. $0.75 


DISTEMPER 
VIRUS 


SAFE! Made entirely from ferret tissue. 
Avoids dangers of paratyphoid contamina- 
tion with possible resultant reactions and 
complications. For use with Homologous 
Serum, or Homigen. 

CV. 1 dose 50c 


























Ask for booklet on 
“The Status of Distemper Control” 


Quick Service from 


KANSAS 


OHIO MINNESOTA 
Wichita 


Columbus New Ulm 


WISCONSIN KAS 
Milwaukee Ft. Worth 
NEBRASKA 
IOWA Lincoln 
Davenport Grand Island 
Des Moines Norfolk 
Sioux City Superior 
CANADA: Oshawa, Ont. 


NORDEN LABORATORIES 
LINCOLN - ie NEBRASKA 


INDIANA 
Indianapolis 


ILLINOIS 
Bloomington 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Thiele, Mervin Ivan, Prescott, Iowa; Thomas, 


Owen Ellis, Granville, Ohio. 

Separations—Major John Doerr, Melbourne, [a. 
—Died September 18, 1935; Captain Burton Wes- 
ley Conrad, Sabetha, Kan.—Died March 14, 1936. 

New Assignments to Active Duty with CCC — 
(First Lieutenants) McGee, Lucius E., Pres. of 
San Francisco, Calif.; Zedlitz, Alfred Charles, 
Fort Worth Dist., Fort Worth, Tex.; Kuhn, 
George Anson, Fort Snelling, Minn.; Morgan, 
Donald R., Ist Lt., Vancouver Barracks, Wash.: 
Hieberding, Joseph F., Ft. Worth Dist., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Termination of Assignment to Active Duty— 
Major Jay G. Townsend, Vancouver Bks., Wash.; 
Capt. Earl T. Martin, Redding, Calif.; First 
Lieutenants Nels Frank Christensen, Lubbock 
Dist., Lubbock, Tex.; Lawrence Charles Donat, 
Fort Crook, Neb.; Herbert J. Buell, Fort Totten, 
N. Y., and Donald C. Kelley, Ft. Snelling, Minn., 
(Appointed Ist Lt. in Regular Army). 


Members recently appointed on the Veterinary 
Examining Board for New Jersey, comprise: W. 
B. Maxson, Flemington; W. F. Harrison, Stock- 
ton; Arthur Ward Smith, West Orange; James 
M. Herron, Bordertown, and Arthur Goldhaft, 
Vineland. The Board is appointed for a three- 
year period. 








CROCKETT 


Comfortable rooms with sleep inspiring beds, 
private bath, ceiling fans, and circulating hot 
water. Splendid food in the Crockett Coffee 
Shop— moderately priced. 

LARGE $ 
SPACIOUS FROM 50 
ROOMS WITH BATH 


SAN ANTONIO 


A DAY 
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HADLEY QUESTIONS 


(Continued from page 346 of the August 
issue of VETERINARY MEDICINE) 


In each of the multiple choice tests, four an- 
swers are suggested. Place a cross (*) in the 
space following the answer which you consider 
best or most nearly correct. 


26. Of the following infectious diseases only the 
one checked is not communicable : 
a. Tuberculosis 
b. Tetanus 
c. Anthrax 
d. Hemorrhagic septicemia 


27. Of the following antibodies only the type 
checked has no protective value: 
El io) | | a a 
b. Cytolysins ....... 
c. Bacteriolysins 
d. Agglutinins 


28. The most effective immunity is that known 
as: 
a. Spontaneous 
b. Induced 
c. Natural 
d. Passive 


29. The one of the following organisms which is 
characterized by producing spores is the: 
a. Bacillus tuberculosis 
b. Bacillus anthracis 
c. Streptococcus pyogenes 
d. Bacterium mallei 


30. The one of the following biologic products 
which is germ-free is: 
a. Vaccine 
b. Bacterin 
c. Sero-vaccine 
d. Aggressin 


31. The infectious disease caused by a protozoan 
is: 
a. Tuberculosis 
d. Coccidiosis 
c. Actinomycosis 
d. Aspergillosis 


32. By the virulence of a pathogenic microorgan- 
ism is meant: 
a. Its disease inciting power 
b. Its power to adapt itself to unfa- 
vorable environment 
c. Its power of reproducing, or tend- 
ency to be prolific 
d. Its ability to do without free 
oxygen See ee 


33. The agglutination test is used to diagnose: 
As HOMES GISCOSE cesses cccccccsseestcteccn 
SU a : 

c. Bang’s disease 
d. Tuberculosis 


xIX 


34. Milk-borne diseases of man are most com- 
monly transmitted : 
a. From the cow through the milk 


b. From man to the cow 
through the milk to man 

c. From man to the milk through 
contamination 

d. From contaminated water and 
insects through the milk 


35. Of the following diseases of man the one 
checked is carried by the hog: 
a. Trichinosis ...| 
b. Tetanus 
. Typhoid fever 
d. Tularemia 


. Cestodes are found most rarely in: 
bY ERORSES 5. s0c..<.: bss tatactesin cocemtnasegae ts dosnt a 


. Sheep 
d Swine 
In each of the incomplete sentences below, sup- 
ply a word or short phrase which will make the 
statement true, complete and pertinent. 


37. The most recently perfected product to im- 
imumize agaist ‘tetaris 18.225. 2s.c sc ccltok os 
product known = as 
is produced from 
cultures grown on laboratory media and 
rendered germ-free by filtration. 


38. A biologic immunizing 


. The organism causing 80-90% of the cases of 
bovine mastitis is termed 


. The condition resulting from a marked re- 
duction in the total number of erythrocytes 
BS NRMIO WEN Oo isacis A ecccatetote i Risieaatlak he ces 


. Approximately cattle have 
been tested in Wisconsin since the Bang’s 
disease control project was inaugurated in 


. The chief lesions (postmortem) of hog cholera 
are visible in the 


. The chief protein in milk is termed 


. Probably the most common destructive animal 
parasitic disease of sheep in Wisconsin is 
caused by 


. The biologic product used to diagnose g'anders 


2 an 081 | See er 
most susceptible to avian tuberculosis. 


. Animal hygiene deals with 
. Pathology deals with 


. Spontaneous immunity develops as a result of 
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NOW READY—2nd ation, bate’p Bes 
364 pages; $5.00 cash or C. Bog Wa orld sd 
scriptions, $2.00 one year; $3.00 Mice Y 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3323 Michigan Bivd. Chicago. 





VETERINARY PRACTICES, physicians, etc., furnished; 
also assistants, etc. Practices handled for sale. F. V. 
Kniest, 1537 S. 29th St., Omaha, Nebr. Established 1904. 





Periostine 


Horse Back To Work in Three 
To Five Days 


It is 2 powerful antidote to 
inflammation occurring in the 
periosteum, articulations, bur- 
sz, tendons, ligaments; also 
where there is pain, exostosis 
or lameness. Usually only one _ | «sm 
application is necessary. One 
bottle is sufficient to treat 
three or more cases. 


Endorsed by almost every AS) 


veterinarian that has given it a trial. 
FREE Booklet—‘Reminders in Diagnosing 
Obscure Lameness.” 
Price per bottle. .$2.00 
Three bottles .... 5.00 
Free Semple. To Every Veterinarian that has 
not received a sample, we will gladly send post- 
paid a liberal sample upon request. No obligation. 


DETROIT VETERINARY SUPPLY CO. 


Detroit, Michigan 
Canadian Branch, Windsor, Ontario 


l 
PERIOSTINE| 

















GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION 


~ \ 
ACCEPTED AND USED BY THE PROFESSION 
SINCE 1900 


In the treatmeht of Splints, Spavins, Sidebones, 
Curbs, Inflamed Tendons, Bursal Lameness, etc. 


“M. A.C. HAS NEVER BEEN SUCCESSFULLY IMITATED” 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO., HUDSON, N.Y. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


WANTED: A veterinary supply house wishes to get in 
touch with a real live distributor in central Indiana. We 
also have a good opening for an experienced salesman 
at our home office. Veterinarian preferred. Address No. 
147, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE: Mixed veterinary practice and 
veterinary hospital, equipped. Ten years at this location 
in Chicago. Rental of living quarters optional. Address 
No. 148, care of VETERINARY MEDCINE. 





WANTED: Recent graduate desires position in smal! 
animal hospital or laboratory. Will go anywhere. Bes: 
of — Address No. 149, care of VETERINARY 





FOR SALE: Good general practice in Iowa. Gross 
average, $7,000 annually for ten years. Must sell on 
account of ill health. If interested and can finance 
write. Address No. 150, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE 





FOR SALE OR RENT: Small animal hospital in South 
Florida town of one hundred thousand. Good oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Address No. 151, care of 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





Mary Jean Baker, 13-year-old daughter of 
Dr. Frank J. Baker, Gouverneur, N. Y., died in 
a hospital in Rome, N. Y., July 14, 1936. Be- 
sides her father, the deceased is survived by 
two brothers, her mother having died three 
years ago. Doctor Baker is County Veterina- 
rian of St. Lawrence County. 





Best for 
Dog Hospitals 
and Boarding Kennels 


Mason’s are Real Kennel Fences—Strong, Good Lookin 
under a Money Back Guarantee to hold the largest a’ 
dogs. Used and approved by best Kennels everywhere. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
creer ely ey | and Movable Dog Fences, Kennel Stalls, and 
Gates at Low Direct Factory Prices. 


MASON KENNEL FENCE CO., Box 77, Leesburg, Ohio 


and sold 
strongest 





PRICES 
SINGLE BOTTLE 
“DOZEN 
1 BOTTLE FREE 
Yevozen 
@ BOTTLES FREE 
1 DOZEN 
4 BOTTLES FREE 
2 DOZEN 
4 BOTTLES FREE 25.00 
FOR PRICES IN CANADA 
write to 
Wingate Chemical Co. 
Montreal 
AGENTS SOUTHERN STATES 
Kentucky Serum Co. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky, 


$ 2.00 
5.00 
8.00 


15.00 
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> get in Oscar A. Kyle, Bloomington, Illinois, died at 
na. We a local hospital, July 14, 1936, about four hours 
lesman a 4 a . 
ess No. after he collapsed in his car near Bloomington. 
oO e Cél Doctor Kyle was 61 years of age, a graduate 
: of the Chicago Veterinary College. He had 
cok ig practiced in Bloomington since 1901. Surviving 


ieee Where a Warm Welcome and him are two sisters and four brothers, Dr. Mel- 

vin Kyle, Chatsworth, Dr. N. W. Kyle, Colfax, 

GOOD SOLID COMFORT Dr. Albert Kyle, Highland, all three veteri- 
are always waiting for you narians, and J. C. Kyle, Tower Hill. 

e 


1 small 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
700 ROOMS ON FEVER THERAPY 


$1.00 to $2.00 single The First International Conference on Fever 
$1.50 to $3.00 double Therapy will be held at Columbia University, 

New York City, Mch. 30 to Apr. 2, 1937. 
COFFEE SHOP FEATURES This meeting will be held under the chairman- 
WONDERFUL FOOD ship of Baron Henri de Rothschild of Paris, 
France. The French Committee, of which Pro- 
ed fessor d’Arsonval is Honorary President, is under 
the chairmanship of Professor Abrami. Other 
members of this committee include Professors 
Los Angeles Alajouanine, Binet, Claude, Janet, Lardennois, 
PARK YOUR CAR AT Laubry, and Levaditi, and the general secretaries 

HOTEL REAR ENTRANCE of the committee, Drs. Halphen and Auclair. 
SEVENTH & MAIN STREET: Abstracts of the papers to be read are to be 
& s s published in the volume of the transactions in 
English, German and French. 








“SUMMER SORES” 


when well covered with thick poultices of 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


heal much more rapidly, and do not become infested; 
or, if already infested with parasites, are well cleaned 
by its high glycerine content* and antiseptic and 
stimulating qualities. 


Generous trial sample and literature on request 
The Denver Chemical Manufacturing Company 


163 VARICK STREET NEW YORK 
(*Underwood, The Veterinary Bulletin, June, 1936.) 
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e THERADYE 
SOLUTION 
for 
PRUSSIC ACID 
POISONING 


. . . field reports indicate 

spectacular results. IF 

fre) THE PATIENT IS STILL 

x) BREATHING — INJECT 

#0) THERADYE INTRAVEN- 
OUSLY. 





JENSEN -SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. 
Kansas City, Mo. 























SEROUS EXUDATES 


from open wounds, 
potent sources of infection, 
are dried up promptly and lesions 
rendered impervious to Bacteria by 


THERAPOGEN POWDER 


Samples and literature sent on request 


THEODORE MEYER EST. 
Mfg. Chemists 
213 S. 10TH STREET PHILADELPHIA, Pa.’ 
































